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MEDICINE: Why is breast 
cancer epidemic among 
American women? 


Researchers believe 

something in the 

Western way of life increases 

the risk of the malignancy. 

Could it be high-fat diets? A lack 

of research funds is thwarting efforts 

to find out. Meanwhile, inquiries into 
the genetics of the disease and new 
therapies are raising hopes for patients. 





, NATION: Is debate divisive? 


“ar A constitutional battle looms 
over the march toward war 
Ever since the beginning of the crisis, Bush has 
enjoyed a relatively free hand in the gulf. Last 
week Congress finally resolved to take up the 
debate over the merits of war and the prospects 
for peace.» The U.S. and Iraq agree on a high- 
level téte-a-téte in Geneva. 
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WORLD: One million Soviet 
Jews will head for Israel 
They fulfill a Zionist dream, but how 
will they transform 
the nation?» An 
exclusive look at 
the life and 
crimes of a 
Palestinian 
terrorist.» War and agony in Somalia. 
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ENVIRONMENT: 
Fighting for 
Yosemite’s future 
The sale of MCA to 
Matsushita stirs a debate 
over who should reap the 


profits from tourism in 
America’s national parks 





HEALTH: Whena 
doctor carries the 
AIDS virus 


Growing public anxiety has 
prompted federal officials to 
consider a controversial shift 
in policy: asking medical 
workers to take tests for HIV 
infection. 
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BUSINESS: The 
recession dims the 
outlook for banks 
Already awash in bad loans, 
some of the largest and 
proudest U.S. lenders may 
have to merge to survive. The 
shaky health of the industry 
is hastening Washington's 
campaign to overhaul laws 
that have governed the 
financial system for more 
than half a century.» Neil 
Bush is entangled in a new 
congressional investigation 
following the failure of a 
government-backed 
investment firm that 
bankrolled his oil- 
exploration company. 

> Andrew Tobias on the 
practical benefits of 
volunteer work, 
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ART: The prodigy 
who brought grace 
to English painting 
A show in Washington gives 
many Americans their first 
proper look at Anthony van 
Dyck, who set the tropes on 
which Gainsborough, 
Reynolds and even Sargent 
would continually draw. 
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VIDEO: If at 
first you don’t 
succeed... 


The networks try, try again 
with a batch of mid-season 
replacements: a spy series 
from the creators of China 
Beach; the return of a 
famous vampire; and a 
sitcom with star power 
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SCIENCE: What happened after the 

Big Bang? 

A new study of the nearby universe reveals giant clumps of 
galaxies surrounded by great voids. That may torpedo a 
leading idea of how 
the cosmos was 
formed. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ach issue of TIME is really two 
E magazines. The magazine you 
read is the one made up of stories pre- 
pared by the editors from reporting 
around the world. The other maga- 
zine —the one you leaf through while 
looking for the stories—consists of 
paid ads. To maintain editorial integri- 
ty, the two are created independently 
by separate staffs working on different 
floors. Neither the journalists nor the 
advertising staff knows precisely what 
the others are doing, until the manag- 
ing editor, executive editors and sales 
management all review the nearly fin- 
ished product late in the week. 

But the two parts have to combine 
seamlessly into one magazine, and 
that is where Charlotte Quiggle and 
Tony Strianse come in. They are the 
weekly working contact point between our editorial and business 
staffs. It is their job to plan the sequence of editorial and adver- 
tising pages to make one smoothly readable magazine—a high- 
pressure juggling act of dizzying complexity. Not only do the 
news stories change from one hour to the next, but so do the ads. 
In order to allow advertisers to reach readers more selectively, 
TIME is now published in more than 200 different U.S. editions 
and more than 100 international editions, each with its own geo- 
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Quiggle and Strianse puzzling out another issue 


Ahigh-pressure juggling act 
of dizzying complexity 





graphic and demographic target audience and its own mix of ads. 
Strianse starts the process by preparing a mock-up of the mag- 
azine that shows the tentative placement of each ad page. Mean- 
while, Quiggle is given the editorial re- 
quirements for that week’s issue. Then 
she and Strianse work the puzzle, try- 
ing to fulfill both the editors’ needs 
= and the advertisers’ requests. As a 
= proof for each page becomes avail- 
x able, it is pasted into position in a 
“dummy” version of the magazine, al- 
lowing the makeup mavens to see at a 
glance how ad and edit go together. 
Often they don’t. It’s amazing how 
frequently the content of ads and the 
stories scheduled to appear next to 
them threaten to conflict or to evoke 
unintended responses from readers. 
Quiggle and Strianse have become ex- 
pert at avoiding the juxtaposition of, 
say, an air-disaster story and an airline 
ad. They know that liquor ads do not 
keep easy company with stories on re- 
ligious fundamentalists. When a con- 
flict arises, the ad is usually moved. But sometimes things slip 
through. Both Quiggle and Strianse are still talking about the 
week they allowed an advertisement for pen-and-pencil sets to 
appear on the same page as an interview with Mother Teresa un- 
der the headline “A Pencil in the Hand of God.” 
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BY Pete ROZELLE, NFL COMMISSIONER 1960-89 


few years ago, after a rather stormy NFL owners meeting 
about the future site of some Super Bowl or other, | was 
struck by how the game had assumed such monumental 
proportions. 

“Do you believe this has gotten so big?” a friend asked me. 

| said “No” then, and I'll say it again now. Except today, with 
the silver anniversary game approaching, it’s even bigger. For 
Super Bow! XXV, ABC is getting $850,000 for one 30-second 
commercial. In the first AFL-NFL World Championship Game (as it 
was Called then), CBS charged $85,000 a minute for commercials, 
and NBC $75,000. Also that first year, there were roughly 32,000 
empty seats in Los Angeles Coliseum. Fortunately, those were the 
last empty seats we have had. Today it’s the most coveted ticket 
for any event in America, and I'm proud to have been part of its 
growth and development. 

Most people don't remember that for the first two years it 
wasn't even called the “Super Bowl." Its official, unwieldy handle 
was the AFL-NFL World Championship Game. That was my idea. 
| guess coming up with catchy names wasn't something | was 
very good at. 

To be honest, | never liked the name “Super Bowl" because to 
me “super” was a comy cliche. But now I'm the first to admit | was 
mistaken. Remarkably, super takes on a totally different connota- 
tion when applied to this event. | 
think the name has played a big 
part in the game's success. 

As it happened, the first 
game played under that name, 
Super Bowl Ill between the NFL 
Colts and the AFL Jets, really 
was Super. That's the one | like 
to call the Magic Game. It not 
only put the Super Bow! on the 
map, but also it made the game a 
permanent part of the American 
sports and entertainment 
consciousness. 

| really did not care who won 
that year, but, with the NFL-AFL 
merger already planned, | was 
hoping we would have a close 
game. The Packers had won the 
1967 and '68 games by 25 and 
19 points, and the Colts were fa- 
vored by 18. 

After Namath and the Jets 
prevailed 16-7, the NFL owners 
were very upset, of course. But | 
was secretly pleased because | 
realized that this shocking turn of 
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events was going to do nothing but help pro football. By winning, 
the Jets proved the AFL teams belonged. 

I can honestly say that there are only three Super Bowls in 
which | was rooting—silently, of course—for a team. | wanted the 
Packers to win in both Super Bowls | and II because my NFL loy- 
alties were still strong...and | wanted the Steelers to win Super 
Bowl IX in January 1975 for the sake of Art Rooney, the finest, 
most decent man | ever knew, apart from my own father. 

Game IX was the Steelers’ first appearance in an NFL Cham- 
pionship Game of any kind after more than four decades of frus- 
tration. | am not ashamed to admit that | had tears of joy in my 
eyes when | presented the trophy to Art. 

Another vivid memory concerns Super Bowl XV in New Or- 
leans. | remember waking up in my hotel room the day of the 
game and seeing a big yellow ribbon our staff had hung around 
the Superdome with bows above the exits. If you remember, peo- 
ple had been wearing yellow ribbons in support of the hostages in 
Iran, and those hostages were released in Tehran just a few days 
before Super Sunday. 

Game XX between the Bears and Patriots was memorable for 
a lot of reasons. The sadness was that Chicago owner George 
Halas was not there to see this great victory; my good friend and 
an NFL founder had died two years before. 

| recall my daughter Anne 
Marie coming back from an 
evening in the French Quarter 
wearing a “ROZELLE” headband. 
Late in the 1985 regular season, | 
had ordered Bears quarterback 
Jim McMahon to stop wearing 
commercial headbands, and he 
reacted by wearing a headband 
with my name on it in the playoffs. 

One of the toughest trophy 
presentations | had to make was 
to Al Davis after the Raiders’ 38-9 
rout of Washington in Super Bow! 
XVIII in January, 1984. We had 
been enmeshed in a court battle 
with Al over the Raiders' move to 
Los Angeles in 1982. As | was 
leaving the room, Raiders guard 
Mickey Marvin tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, “Not everyone 
here hates you.” That eased the 
pressure. 

All in all, it's been a great 
ride—from Super Bowl | to my 
last game as Commissioner in 
XXIll to now. 


1990 National Football League Properties, Inc 
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Find out when you play “Crack The Code For 
Real Refreshment.” Your coded game piece— Enjoy 
like the one above—could reveal one of a 
million prizes, including $1,000,000. 

Pick up your game pieces with specially 
marked packages of diet Coke” or caffeine free 
diet Coke. Then, watch for diet Coke commer- aaa 
cials during the Super Bowl™ on January 27th 
to “Crack The Code For Real Refreshment.” ; : 


Just For The Taste Of It. 
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IS KUWAIT WORTH DYING FOR? 


“The real 
justification for 
being in Saudi 
Arabia is to stop 
World War Ill 
before it starts.” 


Ben Harney 
Spokane 








Kuwait, as such, is not worth dying for 
{WorLD, Dec. 24]. However, as the object 
of the first truly international consensus to 
replace the fang and claw with law and eq- 
uity, it is worth the ultimate sacrifice. The 
burden of leadership has fallen upon the 
U.S. May we prove worthy. 

Bill McClellan 
Rosenberg, Texas 


Kuwaiti Finance Minister Sheik Ali al- 
Khalifa al-Sabah reminisces about attend- 
ing anti-Vietnam War demonstrations at 
Berkeley in the ‘60s. Thousands of Ameri- 
can men and women died trying to save the 
South Vietnamese from tyranny. Now Ku- 
wait is under the boot of a tyrant, and this 
shameless sheik expects American soldiers, 
once the object of his contempt, to die in or- 
der to restore his privileges. Give this hypo- 
crite a gun and send him to the front. 

David Govett 
Menlo Park, Calif. 





Your story gave me a chilling sense of 
déja vu. Some of us are old enough to re- 
member the pacifist war cry “Why die for 





Danzig?” No one died for Danzig. But how 
many millions of people perished because 
we failed to stop Hitler on his first con- 
quest? We are not in Saudi Arabia to pro- 
tect our supply of oil. The real justification 
for being in Saudi Arabia is to stop World 
War III before it starts. 
Ben Harney 
Spokane 


Most of the Kuwaiti officials and citi- 
zens you interviewed were overly optimis- 
tic about their country’s future. As a Ku- 
waiti, I leave some room for reality. 
Because of rapid growth over a short peri- 
od of time, the different sectors of Ku- 
waiti society lack cohesion. The problems 
associated with this disunity, including 
nepotism, may not be overcome when the 
“new Kuwait” comes into existence. 

Abdul Lateef Mohammad al-Khaleefi 
St. Louis 


If 200,000 American troops could sit 
tight in Germany for 40 years to contain 
Soviet aggression, then why can’t 280,000 
American troops sit tight in Saudi Arabia 
for 40 years to contain Iraqi aggression? 

Don Steinke 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Kuwait freely supported, housed, edu- 
cated and fed all the refugees it received 
from Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, 
Jordan and India when their own countries 
could not or would not sustain them. They 
were allowed to work and prosper and 
send their carnings out of the country to 
their real homes. Where else in the world 
has such openhandedness and opportunity 
been offered to so many by so few? Kuwait 
is worth dying for, and more. 

Lubna al-Shaya 
Shamiya, Kuwait 





Correction 


In the report “Washington’s Mother 
Christmas” on First Lady Barbara Bush 
[NATION, Dec. 24], we incorrectly identi- 
fied the White House pastry chef. His 
name is Roland Mesnier. 


Canada’s Contribution 

The reference to Canada in your article 
about the costs of Operation Desert Shield, 
“Is Uncle Sam Being Suckered?” [WorLb, 
Dec. 24], is incomplete and therefore mis- 
leading. Along with the $66 million allocat- 
ed specifically to assist countries affected by 
the gulf crisis, Canada is making a signifi- 
cant military contribution: three naval ships 
(two destroyers and a supply ship) and a 
squadron (18) of CF-18 Hornets. In total, 


1,800 members of the Canadian armed | 


forces are stationed in the gulf. 
Derek H. Burney, Ambassador 
Canadian Embassy 
Washington 
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| Cars You Can Park Anywhere 
TIME's piece praising the popular, effi- 
cient microcars of France failed to note all 
their flaws [LtvinG, Dec. 10]. Because of 
their size, these midget vehicles pose many 
hazards for other motorists. One furious 
cabdriver in Paris told me that minicar 
drivers squeeze in front of and cut off other 

motorists on crowded side streets. 
Kirby Harbeck 
Pittsburgh 


How is the woman driver shown in your 
photo of a microcar supposed to extricate 
herself from the vehicle? Her side of the 
car is smack-dab against the front of a 
parked auto; the passenger side is also 
wedged in. Is there an ejector? 

William A. Grossfield 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

Some microcars have side doors, but the one 

we pictured, the Junior, does not. The entire 

frontsection, including the windshield, lifts up 
on hinges. If you can stick your foot out, you 
can eject yourself without too much trouble. 








The Latest on Madonna 


True to form, pop star Madonna has once 
again stirred up controversy [PEOPLE, 
Dec. 17]. “Your recent portrayal of 
Madonna as hero and winner failed both 
her and your readership. She wona 
stunning victory over generally tough 
journalism,” wrote Bruce Morton of 
Houston. Stuart Gitzes of Culver City, 
Calif., has a phrase for it: “media 
groveling.” From suburban Chicago, 
Martha Heck commented, “This is not 
art. This is a racket.” Though about 75% 








of the readers who wrote were down on 
the Material Girl, she still has her 
followers. Becky Digenan of Midlothian, 
ll., was thrilled: “I applaud your article. 
Although many people find Madonna 
offensive, her fans love her 
outrageousness. It is great to have you 
recognize her ‘blond ambition.’ ” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letiers 
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The simple facts 
about gasoline prices 


When a U.S. senator asked us some pointed questions recently about 
crude oil and gasoline pricing, we were happy to respond. In excerpted 
form, we'd like to share those answers with you. 


“The story actually begins on July 3, when the OPEC countries 
met and decided they would try to set the price of crude oil at $21 a bar- 
rel.... AS a result of the OPEC action, prices climbed steadily during July, 
increasing nearly $5 a barrel, or around 11 cents a gallon by August 1. 
Over the same period, however, the Dealer Tank Wagon (DTW) price, 
which is what we charge our dealers, only went up about a penny a gal- 
lon. So did the average retail price at Mobil stations. 

“When, on August 2, prices began spiraling upward, they were 
really building on that earlier increase. By the end of September, the West 
Texas Intermediate (WTI) crude spot price was up to $39.46 per barrel — 
an increase of $22.54—or 54 cents a gallon—over the price on July 3. 
Mobil's DTW gasoline prices rose an average of only 26 cents a galion 
over the same period—a differential of 28 cents a gallon less than the 
increase in WTI crude. 

“... This was attested to by the U.S. Department of Energy when, 
on November 21, it issued a special report, noting that, during July, 
August and September, ‘retail gasoline prices in the United States did not 
increase as fast as the run-up in crude oil prices.’ 

“In fact, since mid-November, our prices to Mobil dealers and dis- 
tributors have been decreasing in response to market conditions. Over 
that period, the price we charge our dealers across the country has 
dropped about 8 cents a gallon on average. 

“Unfortunately, consumers may not have noticed. The December 1 
five-cent inctease in the Federal gasoline tax, enacted by Congress dur- 
ing this period of higher gasoline prices, has provided another upward 
blip in the price at the pump, just as crude prices were softening. Never- 
theless, even with that added tax burden, a look at gasoline prices and 
crude oil prices between July 2 and December 10, the date we received 
your letter, is highly educational. On average, the price of crude oil has 
risen 24 cents a gallon. Mobil's DTW gasoline prices have also gone up 
an average of 24 cents a gallon. Any further evidence to refute the ill- 
conceived notion that there has been any ‘price gouging’ on our part 
should not be needed. 

“To sum up...1) Crude oil prices had been increasing, without 
being recovered at the retail level, for nearly a month before the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait; 2) In response to market conditions, our prices to Mobil 
dealers and distributors have gone down in recent weeks, although part 
of the decrease has been offset by the five-cents-per-galion tax increase 
legislated by Congress; 3) Mobil's gasoline prices to dealers and distribu- 
tors today are roughly equivalent to the prices six months ago, plus the 
per-galion cost increase of crude oil over the same period.” 


Mobil’ 
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| ton. But G.o.P. advisers contend 
that having the event in Califor- | 
nia could boost Bush's chances 
for carrying the state, which he 
won by a margin of just 3.5% in 
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By DAVID ELLIS/ Reported by Linda Williams 
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_ Shevardnadze’s 
Final Favor 


Just before he angrily resigned 
as Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Eduard Shevardnadze went out 
of his way to help his friend 
James Baker with a problem in 
Central America. The Secre- 
tary of State suspected that left- 
ist guerrillas in El Salvador had 





launching tube, and Shevard- 
nadze promised to investigate. 


| In their last meeting in Hous- 
| ton, Shevardnadze informed 


Baker that the missiles were 
part of a shipment sent to Nica- 


| ragua in 1986. Armed with that 


information, Bush Administra- 
tion officials demanded an ex- 
planation from the Nicaraguan 


military, which is still controlled | 


by the Sandinistas. They admit- 
ted that the missiles came from 
their stock but claimed the 
shipment was not “officially” 
sanctioned. 


The G.0.P. 
Looks West 


Republican organizers say the 
one person holding back the 


1988, Thanks to its population 
boom, the Golden State will 
provide 54 of the 270 electoral 
votes needed to win the presi- 
dency in 1992, 


Return of the 
Truth Seeker 


More than 2 million people | 
bought the 1974 book Zen and 
the Art of Motorcycle Mainte- 
nance, in which author Robert 
Pirsig discoursed on philoso- 
phy, the psyche and values. Af- 
ter a 16-year silence, Pirsig has 
now turned in the manuscript 
for a follow-up that could | 
reach booksellers by autumn. 
His publisher, Morrow, has 
gambled an estimated $2.3 
million advance that many of 





admitted, “inflation will grow 
despite all measures designed 
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The President says he can take America to war without asking Congress. The 
lawmakers disagree—but most would rather not take a public stand at all. 








By RICHARD LACAYO 
ong In the Persian Gulf two mas- 
sive armies squared off | 
je 7 


across miles of desert sand 
Lae as the Jan. 15 deadline for 
= Iraq’s withdrawal from Ku- 
wait drew nearer. But with 
the world anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of this week's last-chance meeting between 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker and 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, a differ- 
ent battle was brewing back in Washington. 
This fight was over constitutional preroga- 
tives and political power. The burning 
question at the center of it all: Could Presi- 
dent Bush send U.S. troops into battle with- 
out congressional approval? 

The showdown over that issue was sur- 
prisingly long in coming. Congress was in 
recess last August when Bush dispatched 
the first troops to Saudi Arabia, and the 
lawmakers had little to say in September 
and October when they were busy running 
for re-election. Only after the November 
elections, as Bush doubled U.S. troop 
strength and successfully pressed the U.N. 
to adopt its Jan. 15 ultimatum, did a few 
Senators and Representatives speak up. 
The urgency of participating in a major na- 
tional decision finally came home last week 
as the 102nd Congress convened in Wash- 
ington for the first time. Its members faced 
the challenge not only of injecting their 
voice into the process but also of deciding 
whether that voice should support or op- 
pose the President's threat of imminent 
military action. 

Asserting his constitutional role as 
Commander in Chief, George Bush has 
made it clear that he regards the decision to 
go to war as his alone. The debate that 
erupted in both chambers last week was a 
sure sign that after months of holding their 
fire, many of the 535 representatives of the 
American people disagreed not only with 
the President but with their own leadership 
on that question. Barely half an hour after 
the Senate’s opening session was gaveled to 
order, lowa Democrat Tom Harkin upset 
the plans of majority leader George Mitch- 
ell to delay a floor fight over U.S. policy. 
When Mitchell proposed to the chamber 
that no resolutions on the gulf should be 








submitted before Jan. 23 unless the leader- 
ship approved, Harkin leaped to his feet. 
War is “being talked about in coffee shops, 
in the workplace and in the homes,” the 
lowa Democrat declared. “Now is the time 
and here is the place to debate.” 

Harkin wanted to introduce a resolu- 
tion co-sponsored by fellow Democrat 
Brock Adams of Washington that would 





prohibit Bush from attacking Iraqi forces 
without “explicit authorization” from Con- 
gress. Mitchell looked surprised and angry. 
Though for weeks he had been asserting in 
public that only Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to declare war, he was anxious 
to avoid a debate before the Jan. 9 meeting 
between Baker and Aziz in Geneva. “This 
is the place,” he replied to Harkin, then 





THE CONSTITUTION 


The 
President 
shall be 
commander 
in chief of 
the Army 
and Navy of 
the United 


States. 


—ARTICLE ll 
SECTION 2 
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added, “I don’t think it’s the time.” But 
among the rank and file, the attitude was 
“Tf not now, when?” 

By the next day, Mitchell had acqui- 
esced. A full-fledged debate on the Har- 
kin-Adams resolution began in the Senate, 
where Massachusetts Democrat Edward 
Kennedy pointedly warned, “We have not 
seen such arrogance in a President since 
Watergate.” The fight spread to the | 
House, despite Speaker Tom Foley’s ef- 
forts to contain it. Democrats Richard 
Durbin of Illinois and Charles Bennett of 
Florida announced that they had enlisted 
51 supporters for a resolution similar to 
the one Harkin and Adams had introduced 
in the Senate. Though neither resolution 
would be binding, both represent a clear 
message to the President that he must 
make Congress a partner to any decision to 
use force. 

The congressional leadership’s reluc- 
tance to challenge the President reflected 
the fears of legislators from both parties. 
Many dovish lawmakers prefer to sit on the 
fence as long as it remains unclear whether | 







the military option can succeed at accept- 
able cost. Though some may loudly ques- 
tion White House policy, few have ventured 
any on-the-record challenge. That suits the 
President just fine. Bush says he is willing to 
continue “consulting” with Capitol Hill 
leaders, but he has made no effort to seek 
outright congressional approval for his push 
toward war. His concern, as he explained to 
TIME in an interview published last week, is 
that anything less than an overwhelming en- 
dorsement of his policy by Congress would 
convince Saddam that the U.S. is divided 
and therefore reluctant to fight. 

Many in Congress agree. “It is awfully 
difficult for us to do anything of substance 
without creating the impression of con- 
gressional and national divisiveness,” says 
Indiana Democratic Representative Lee 
Hamilton. “The fact is, in an instance like 
this, Congress operates on the margin.” 
The reasons for that may be more political 
than patriotic. If Bush opts for war—and if 
Iraq is quickly dislodged from Kuwait at 
acceptable cost—the President's populari- 
ty will skyrocket. A Congress that tries to 


The Congress shall 
have power . . . to 
declare war. 


—ARTICLE I, SECTIONS 








thwart him now could later appear guilty of 
unseemly partisanship. Dovish Democrats 
in particular would see themselves labeled 
once again as wimps in the arena of global 
politics. 

But there are dangers in silence as well. 
If Bush hopes to convince Saddam that the 
country is behind its President, no move 
would send a stronger signal than a con- 
gressional declaration of war. If war turns 
disastrous, moreover, a Congress that had 
done nothing to deter the President would 
be vulnerable to charges that it had let 
down the people it purports to represent. 
Georgia Democratic Senator Sam Nunn 
warns that once troops go into battle, it will 
be too late for Congress to be arguing the 
propriety of war. “The time for debate,” he 
insists, “is before that occurs.” 

To a large extent, the hesitations of 
Congress echo the ambivalence of the 
American public. Most polls show that a 
majority of Americans support the U.S. 
goal of expelling Iraq from Kuwait. Yet the 
American people are divided over the 
prospect of rushing into war on the time- 
table set by the President. Many members 
of Congress returned to Washington last 
week reporting that letters from their con- 
stituents strongly favored giving sanctions 
more time to work and urged the lawmak- 
ers to get into the act. 

Whatever the political consequences, 
the Constitution does grant Congress— 
and Congress alone—the power to declare 
war. The reason was clearly explained by 
James Madison, a key framer of that docu- 
ment who went on to become President. 
“The Constitution supposes what the his- 
tory of all governments demonstrates,” 
wrote Madison in 1798, “that the Execu- 
tive is the branch of power most interested 
in war and most prone to it. It has accord- 
ingly with studied care vested the question 
of war in the Legislature.” 

Although Bush claims to be a “strict con- 
structionist” when it comes to the Constitu- 
tion—meaning that he respects the original 
intentions of those who wrote the docu- 
ment—he prefers to emphasize the passage 
that designates the President as Command- 
er in Chief of the armed forces. Many Presi- 
dents have relied on that provision to initiate 
quick military action without congressional 
approval. Bush’s staff members like to point 
out that in the country’s 200-year history, 
Presidents have sent American soldiers 
abroad 211 times, though Congress has de- 
clared war on only six occasions.* But those 
expeditions rarely involved massive troop 
deployments or a prolonged buildup to war. 
The gulf, in contrast, is a textbook case of 
when Congress should be a part of the deci- 
sion: speed is not essential, and the stakes 
are high—very high. 

Nor is the case for involving Congress 
merely academic. Vietnam is now regard- 
ed as a warning that disaster awaits any 
*The Tripolitan War, 1801; the War of 1812; the Mexi- 
can War, 1846; the Spanish American War, 1898; 
World War I, 1917; World War II, 1941 
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President who leads the country into a 
lengthy war without the support of Con- 
gress. Even hawks on Capitol Hill say that 
in the event of an extended and bloody 
struggle in the gulf, it will be crucial for the 
President to have Congress on record as 
with him from the outset. “If you want 
Congress in on the landing,” says House 
Democrat Stephen Solarz of New York, 
who supports the use of force against Sad- 
dam, “you had better have Congress in on 
the takeoff.” 

With debate under way at last in both 
houses, the question becomes just what 
kind of action Congress should take. One 
unlikely prospect is that it could offer the 
President a blank check to pursue his cur- 
rent policies. To that end, the White House 
began preparing a draft resolution for Con- 
gress that would urge “continued action” 
by the President to fulfill U.N. mandates 
calling for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 




















Few members of Congress expect Bush 
to get that kind of green light. But neither 
does there appear to be any enthusiasm for 
invoking the 1973 War Powers Resolution, 
which instructs a President to withdraw 
troops 60 days after they are dispatched 
unless Congress approves the deployment 
or grants an extension. No President has 
ever recognized the constitutionality of 
that Vietnam-era resolution, and Congress 
has given up hope that it could use such a 
slender thread to reel in the massive mili- 
tary machine in the gulf. 


ongress could pass resolutions 
supporting further diplomacy or 
urging more patience in pursu- 
ing the embargo. In either case, 
lawmakers would face political humilia- 
tion—and a full-fledged constitutional 
crisis—should the President decide to ig- 
nore them. But Bush may find his maneu- 





vering room constrained by political ex- 
pediency as well as constitutional forms: 
no President wants to risk taking on 
the whole responsibility for a U.S. war 
by himself. 

Dictatorships are given to boasting 
that they embody the will of an undivid- 
ed people. That claim is always a sham— 
and certainly not one that any democracy | 
can or should aspire to. But one of the 
ironies of a confrontation with a foreign 
potentate is that it brings with it a temp- | 
tation to behave like him. The unimped- 
ed power of a dictator can look enviable 
to an American President when the pros- 
pect of war brings with it the need to 
convince an enemy of this nation’s unity 
and resolve. If George Bush is succumb- 
ing to that temptation now, only Con- 
gress can persuade him—or compel 
him—to resist it. —Reported by Hays Gorey 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 

















Rising —but Still Muted— Dissent 


ongress was just beginning to debate 

the Administration’s gulf policy last 
week, but thousands of Americans have 
been voicing their antiwar views for months 
at marches, teach-ins and vigils around the 
country. With Jan. 15 approaching, protest 
organizers are hoping to ignite a bonfire of 
dissent against any U.S. military action. Said 
Dennis Murphy, an antiwar demonstrator in 
Charlotte, N.C.: “These politicians are the 
people who gave us Vietnam, Watergate, 
the deficit, the savings and loan crisis, and 
‘Read my lips.’ Are we supposed to stand 
back and say, ‘Oh, go ahead and do what you 
want to’? Not this time.” 

But the protest movement so far lacks 
any firm central direction. Some activists 
are having trouble linking up across the 
country—or even across town. Still, the 
antiwar cause has become strong enough 
to rally thousands of people coast to coast. 
They represent an unusual and surprising- 
ly broad cross section of Americans that in- 
cludes student activists, relatives of soldiers, Vietnam veter- 
ans, middle-class professionals and organizers of the inner- 
city poor. Their general message: Let economic sanctions 
fight Saddam Hussein for now; the nation has too many press- 
ing problems at home to wage a military battle overseas. 

The antiwar movement appears to be growing steadily. 
Last fall the Military Families Support Network was born after 
University of Wisconsin professor Alex Molnar—the father of 
a Marine in Saudi Arabia—wrote an open antiwar letter to 
President Bush in the New York Times. The Network began a 
storefront operation in a Milwaukee suburb with one phone. 
Today the office has five phones, three computers, a fax ma- 
chine, two full-time staffers—and 4,000 member families, 

Last month in Chicago a march by 65 labor, peace, envi- 
ronmental, religious and political groups drew more than 
4,000 people, the largest protest of its kind in the city since the 
Vietnam War. At Boston’s busy Downtown Crossing area, a 
12-ft. by 4-ft. antiwar banner attracted so many signatures that 


Demonstrators outside the Capitol: trying to unplug the ears of decision makers 








four more strips of cloth had to be added. On college campus- 
es around the country, teach-ins and demonstrations were in- 
terrupted only by the holiday break. 

Some peace groups are beginning to battle local radio and 
TV stations that refuse to sell air time for antiwar spots. In San 
Francisco a computer networking system is trying to link up 
protesters around the country. In Atlanta civil rights groups 
are working hard to transform Jan. 15—Martin Luther King’s 
birthday—into a Peace with Justice day. 

The date heralds what the antiwar groups hope will be the 
start of an intensive peace campaign. The Military Families 
Support Network will begin a vigil the day before in front of the 
White House, and the Women’s Peace Group will start a fast. 
On Jan. 19 and 26, rallies and marches are planned for the 
streets of the capital. Says Massachusetts activist Tekla Lewin: 
“George Bush and his advisers are doing everything they can to 
plug their ears. This will be a way to get heard.” The sound is 
still far from deafening—but it does keep growinglouder. = 
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Last 
Chance 
To Talk 


The U.S. and Iraq finally 
agree to meet—but peace 
remains elusive 





By LISABEYER 





If quantity were any substi- 
tute for quality, the gulf cri- 
sis might have already been 
resolved by diplomatic 
means. Last week brought a 
flurry of summits, téte-a- 
tétes, initiatives and trial balloons, all 
aimed at averting a war over Kuwait that 
otherwise looked imminent. The Europe- 
an Community met in Luxembourg. Jor- 


— 
— 
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dan’s King Hussein shuttled around Eu- 


rope. A former aide to French President 
Francois Mitterrand tried his luck in Bagh- 
dad, and Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi con- 
vened his own Arab confab. Most signifi- 
cant, after weeks of petty dickering over 
when to get together, the U.S. and Iraq fi- 
nally agreed to a high-level mecting in Ge- 
neva this week, their first since the con- 
frontation erupted on Aug. 2. 

For all that diplomatic movement, 
however, there was little forward progress. 
The bottom-line positions of the antago- 
nists remained fixed at cross-purposes. 
Washington and its allies say flatly that 
Iraq must leave Kuwait without conditions. 
The Iraqis say Kuwait is theirs forever— 
except, perhaps, if Israel gives up the occu- 
pied territories and Syria quits Lebanon. “I 
really hope we can find a peaceful and po- 
litical solution,” U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker said in a TV interview last 
week. But, he added, “I’m frankly not as 
optimistic about that possibility now as I 
was before Christmas.” 

The military planners were hardly 
counting on the politicians for an eleventh- 
hour reprieve. Having already conscripted 
much of Iraq’s able-bodied adult popula- 
tion into the armed forces, Baghdad last 
week began drafting all 17-year-old males. 
According to the Pentagon, Saddam Hus- 
sein poured an additional 20,000 troops 
into the Kuwaiti theater. That brought the 
total Iraqi force there to 530,000; the U.S. 
and its allies will have 630,000 troops in 
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Baker: the U.S. insists its man will simply 
tell the Iraqis to leave Kuwait or face war 


place by mid-February. Bracing for a battle 
that might reach all the way to Baghdad, 
the Iraqi government advised foreign dip- 
lomats to leave the capital and to set up 
temporary missions in the city of Ramadi, 
60 miles to the west. 

Meanwhile the anti-Saddam coalition 
continued to cover the Saudi sands with 
soldiers and bristling weaponry. The Saudi 
government belatedly distributed gas 
masks and evacuation maps to the coun- 
try’s citizens. NATO dispatched 42 jet fight- 
ers from Italy, Germany and Belgium to 
Turkey, which shares a 200-mile border 
with Iraq. Officially, the contingent’s pur- 
pose is to help defend Turkey in the event 
of an Iraqi assault. But the airplanes could 
also reinforce the threat of a second front 
opening up in Iraq’s north. 

The booster for Turkey and other al- 
lied preparations were meant not only to 
ensure a successful war effort but also to 
try to avert the battle by frightening Sad- 
dam into retreat. Bush’s brinkmanship 
strategy assumes three things: 1) Saddam 
wants to survive, 2) he can change his mind 
if he thinks his survival depends on it, and 
3) he will not act until the gun is at his 
head, with the hammer cocked and the 
trigger finger already squeezing. 

At the same time, Washington knows it 
must not appear overeager to fire the first 
round; hence the latest offer of talks. Orig- 
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| sage that the U.S. was dead serious about 


Aziz: Iraq replies that if Washington offers 
no more, the meeting will last five minutes 






inally, President Bush proposed that Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz meet with him 
in Washington, after which U.S. Secretary 
of State Baker would confer with Saddam 
in Baghdad. But Saddam cleverly offered 
to receive Baker on Jan. 12, just three days 
before the deadline the U.N. has estab- 
lished for Iraq to leave Kuwait or face evic- 
tion by force. Bush replied that Saddam 
was trying to stretch out the grace period 
and insisted on an appointment on or be- 
fore Jan. 3. Baghdad complained in re- 
sponse that protocol demanded that Sad- 
dam choose the meeting time, since he is 
senior to Baker. 

Once Jan. 3 came and went, both par- 
ties could be accused of rejecting what 
Bush called “the final step for peace” be- 
cause of a trifling squabble over dates. 
Anxious not to be seen as the side that 
blinked, the Bush Administration offered 
what was supposed to look like a totally 
new idea: a Baker-Aziz meeting in Europe. 

That plan, however, had its own handi- 
cap. Washington's rationale for the origi- 
nally proposed Baker-Saddam meeting 
was that the Iraqi leader, counseled only by 
sycophants who were reluctant to bring 
him bad tidings, was not getting the mes- 





taking him on. The tough-talking Baker 
was to deliver that news. But now the Sec- 
retary is to meet only with one of the “syco- 
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Waiting game: in Saudi Arabia, U.S. Marines pause atop an armored vehicle during live-firing exercises 








The military goal is not only to prepare for a war but also to prevent one by scaring Iraq out of Kuwait. 


phants.” “You're talking to the monkey, 
you're not talking to the organ-grinder 
himself,” lamented Les Aspin, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
The encounter with Saddam might yet 
come off. Bush last week ruled out such a 
meeting. But should the Iraqis, after a 
smooth Baker-Aziz get-together, invite 
Baker to Baghdad, Washington would find 
it difficult to decline. 

If Baker and Aziz stick to their publicly 
stated agendas, it is difficult to imagine 
how their meeting will achieve anything. 
Aziz said last week he would use the talks 
to press the cause of the Palestinians, a 
subject Washington refuses to link formal- 
ly to the gulf crisis. Washington meanwhile 
continued to insist that Baker would offer 
Aziz nothing more than an ultimatum: 
Leave Kuwait, or lose it in war. “There will 
be nothing in our message indicating that 
we are ready to float any kind of deal,” said 
a senior Bush Administration official. If 
that is the case, said an Iraqi official, “the 
meeting will last only five minutes.” 

Diplomatic probes were also coming 
from the Europeans. At an emergency ses- 
sion in Luxembourg late last week, the 
E.C. foreign ministers signaled their own 
interest in talking with Iraq. That meeting 
had been proposed by Germany and sec- 
onded by France, both of which are partic- 
ularly worried that options for peace have 
been neglected in the effort to gird for bat- 
tle. “War in the gulf,” said German For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, “is 
by no means unavoidable.” 

The emergence of a separate E.C. ini- 
tiative inevitably raised concerns about a 
rift developing within the anti-Saddam co- 
alition. Such a split might leave the hard- 
line U.S. and Britain, which acts as the 
brakes on the E.C.’s free-lance tendencies, 














heading up one side and France and Ger- 
many, which have shown an impulse to 
dangle rewards as a means of enticing 
Iraq’s withdrawal, leading the other. Both 
U.S. and E.C. officials deny that there is 
any divergence of opinion, and indeed the 
coalition does look solid for now. 

The E.C. foreign ministers under- 
scored that point in their communiqué last 
week, rejecting “any initiative tending to 
promote partial solutions,” a reference to 
a less than complete withdrawal by Iraq. 
They also disapproved of attempts to link 
an Iraqi pullout to “other problems,” 
meaning the Israeli-occupied territories 
and Lebanon. The foreign ministers 
stressed, however, that the E.C. is commit- 
ted to contributing “actively to a settle- 
ment” of those issues once the current cri- 
sis has unraveled, That was merely a bolder 


version of the Bush Administration’s own | 


doublespeak on the topic of linkage. 
© some extent, France’s push for a 
separate E.C. effort reflects its pen- 


: chant for pursuing a separate path, 
whatever the destination. That tendency 
was evident in the trip to Baghdad last 
week of Michel Vauzelle, a former spokes- 
man for Mitterrand and head of the 
French Parliament's foreign affairs com- 
mittee. Vauzelle insisted he was not repre- 
senting Mitterrand, but the President did 
publicly approve of the mission. In any 
case, according to an official Iraqi report, 
Vauzelle’s session with Aziz came to 
nothing. 

The French fondness for /a différence 
was also manifest in a peace plan Paris un- 
veiled in Luxembourg. It contained two 
elements that are offensive to Washing- 
ton: 1) the implication that Baghdad need 
only promise to leave Kuwait to forestall 








an attack, and 2) an implied 
linkage of the kind Saddam 
seeks—that is, a guarantee 
that once the pullout is com- 
plete, all outstanding issues of 
the region will be addressed in 
an international forum. Ap- 
parently, however, Iraq did 
not see a rift that was exploit- 
able; at week’s end Aziz 
turned down an invitation 
from the E.C. ministers for a 
separate meeting. 

Other recent diplomatic 
efforts are still more objec- 
tionable to the Bush Adminis- 
tration and are thus unlikely 
to bring meaningful results. 
King Hussein peddled his 
proposed solution during his 
spin through Europe. He of- 
fered a face-saving plan that 
might, for instance, allow Sad- 
dam to retain the strategically 
placed Bubiyan and Warbah 
islands, as well as the tip of 
the banana-shaped Rumaila 
oilfield that dips slightly into 
Kuwait from Iraq. Washington says a lib- 
erated Kuwait could make these and any 
other concessions to Baghdad it chooses 
but vehemently opposes rewarding Lraq’s 
aggression with such promises before a 
pullout. 

The oddest assemblage of would-be 
peacemakers gathered last week in the 
Libyan seaside town of Misurata. Voicing 
fears of a Third World War, Libyan leader 
Gaddafi persuaded Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak and Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad to meet with him and the military 
ruler of the Sudan, Lieut. General Omar 
Hassan Bashir. While Egypt and Syria are 
firmly in the anti-Saddam camp, Libya and 
the Sudan have tended to sympathize with 
Baghdad. According to a Mubarak confi- 
dant, nothing was accomplished at Misura- 
ta, but the Egyptian and Syrian Presidents 
may have convinced their counterparts to 
adopt a more critical line on Iraq’s behav- 
ior in Kuwait. Still, it is unlikely to affect 
peace prospects, since neither the Libyan 
leader nor the Sudanese holds any sway 
over Saddam. 

Nor does anyone else, apparently. The 
problem remains what it was when Bush 
first proposed a Baker-Saddam meeting: 
the Iraqi leader is just not getting the 
message that the U.S. is serious about 
sending in its formidable Desert Shield 
battalions to enforce the U.N, ultimatum. 
According to a source close to Saddam, it 
isn’t that the Iraqi President doesn’t un- 
derstand Washington but that even at this 
late date he strongly doubts that Bush will 
actually resort to force. “He doesn’t feel 
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he is in a weak position,” said the source. | 
In that case, the meeting in Geneva may | 
be short indeed. —Reported by Dean Fischer/ | 


Cairo, J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and Adam 
Zagorin/Luxembourg 
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Fencing In the Messengers 





The U.S. press and the Pentagon square off over unprecedented 
limits on news coverage of a potential gulf battlefield 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
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Ever since the Vietnam War, 
many military officers have 
contended that U.S. troops 
in combat face two foes: one 
on the battlefield, the other 
in the news media. In this 
view, reporters are more interested in prob- 
ing for contradictions between official state- 
ments and the testimony of footsore grunts 
than in emphasizing any underlying unity of 
purpose. They seck out graphic images of 
suffering, invading the privacy of victims 
and allowing emotion to obscure larger con- 
cerns of national policy. Above all, they may 
be so skeptical about war in general, or a 
current war in particular, that they do not 
root for the American side. Journalists re- 
gard this characterization as unfair, but au- 
diences may not be so sure. The U.S. public 
seemed unperturbed when the Pentagon 
hindered American reporters in covering 
the invasions of Grenada and Panama. 

As the likelihood of combat has risen in 
the Persian Gulf, where battlefield condi- 
tions and terrain would make military assis- 
tance a necessity for reporters, distrust be- 
tween the brass and the press has blazed 
anew. Despite repeated contacts with news 
executives who believe they made their 
concerns clear, the Pentagon has expanded 
its proposed ground rules for the behavior 
of journalists on any gulf battlefield from 
one page to six, Even after a promise of re- 
vision following a heated session with 
about 60 senior- Washington journalists 
late last week, the Pentagon seems firm in 
its intention: to impose unprecedented re- 
strictions on where reporters may go, 
whom they can talk to under what condi- 
tions, and what they can show of combat. 
Says ABc News Washington bureau chief 
George Watson: “Literally interpreted, the 
proposed rules say you couldn't take a pic- 
ture of a wounded soldier. It’s not possible 
to cover a war without showing casualties.” 

Initially the most attention-grabbing 
restriction was a Pentagon fitness test for 
reporters, involving sit-ups, push-ups and a 
1.5-mile run. The idea was that before be- 
ing certified for combat coverage, a jour- 
nalist would have to demonstrate that he 
or she would not slow down troops. The 
test, never before attempted in any U.S. 
conflict, prompted much eyeball rolling 
and jollity in newsrooms across the nation. 
But in Saudi Arabia, where zealous mili- 
tary officers put the proposal into practice, 
most correspondents passed and nearly all 
said the rule had practical value in a battle 








zone with blazing sun and few trees or 
buildings for cover. Los Angeles Times cor- 
respondent David Lamb, 50, who also re- 
ported from Vietnam between 1968 and 
1970, described the fitness hurdle to his 
editors as “a blatant violation of my consti- 
tutional rights, but the correct thing to do” 
Some journalists asked whether civilian 
and military officials on inspection tours 
would face the same rule. Pentagon offi- 
cials eventually conceded that they had 
gone overboard and withdrew the test, but 
said they would still expect correspondents 






Striving side by side: a camera crew with a U.S. soldier in training in Saudi Arabia last month 





A push for additional control over where reporters go, whom they talk to and what they reveal. 


to be fit enough to cope with the desert. 
Other proposed rules may prove hard- 
er to negotiate away. The Pentagon seeks 
greater control of journalistic activities 
than it had in Vietnam. It would limit ini- 
tial combat coverage to two 18-member 
pools of print and broadcast reporters, one 
each with the Army and the Marines. Re- 
porters would rotate and other pools 
would be added, but the number of jour- 
nalists covering combat at any moment 
would probably be substantially smaller 
than in Vietnam—and almost surely small- 
er than news organizations would pay for. 
News coverage outside the pool ar- 
rangement, a common practice in past con- 
flicts, is essentially impossible in the gulf, 
and the Pentagon proposes that pool mem- 
bers have military escorts “at all times.” 
These pools inevitably will be controlled to 
some extent by field commanders in Saudi 
Arabia, where, according to Newsday 
Washington bureau chief Gaylord Shaw, 











two reporters have been threatened with 
exclusion because they asked “rude” ques- 
tions. Such a ban would violate Pentagon 
rules, but getting a reversal might require 
time-consuming appeals back to the U.S. 
The most troubling requirement is that 
pool reports be submitted to military cen- 
sors to exclude any of 16 categories of ma- 
terial. These range from “information on 
effectiveness of enemy camouflage, cover, 
deception, targeting, direct and indirect 
fire, intelligence collection or security 
measures” to the catchall of “sensitive” 
matters. The concerns are valid, but the 
definitions are broad and vague and must 
be applied by military censors unaccus- 
tomed to such screening. Although the 
rules provide for a complex appeal and al- 
low for an ultimate right to publish, the 
process could delay stories by days. All in- 
terviews would have to be scheduled in ad- 
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vance and conducted on the record—a de- 
terrent to whistle blowers, and a new rule 
since Vietnam. In a blow to broadcasters, 
the Pentagon would virtually ban convey- 
ing the sights and sounds of casualties. 
Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams, 
who oversees the rulemaking, said he 
wants to meet media concerns while assur- 
ing U.S. commanders that “nothing will be 
reported that will jeopardize the success of 
your mission.” He rejected the urging of 
Andrew Glass, Washington bureau chief 
of Cox Newspapers, and others that the 
Pentagon list security-related taboos and 
count on the honor and patriotism of jour- 
nalists—reinforced by the military’s legiti- 
mate accreditation powers—to ensure 
compliance. At week’s end Williams 
promised instead to offer still more pro- 
posals this week, only a few days before 
they may begin to have real, and bleak, 
meaning. —Reported by Stanley W. Cloud/ 
Washington and Dean Fischer/Cairo 
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Nation 


This Land Is Their Land 








After a century of struggle, Native Americans are retrieving their rights and their 
heritage to preserve an ancient culture from extinction 


By NANCY GIBBS 


he temperature was 21° below zero, 

not counting the 20-m.p.h. winds 

blowing across the hilltop cemetery, 
as mourners gathered to remember a gruc- 
some massacre. A century ago, on Dec. 29, 
1890, soldiers of the 7th Cavalry slaugh- 
tered hundreds of Sioux men, women and 
children who had sought refuge under a | 
white flag at a place called Wounded Knee. 
To mark the anniversary, descendants of 





Healing wounds: archaeologists preserve remains from alooted Kentucky burial ground 


querque attorney who regularly represents 
Native Americans: “The U.S. government 
has no more right telling the Pueblos how 
to run their internal affairs than does a 
country like Iraq to tell Kuwait how to run 
its internal affairs.” 

The vehicle, and the obstacle, to Indian 
autonomy is the immense, inert Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The 167-year-old agency, 
which is in charge of everything from tribal 
courts and schools to social services and 
law enforcement on the reservations, has a 








“Grave robbing was so widespread that virtually every tribe . . . has been victimized.” 


the survivors came on foot and on horse- 
back, some from hundreds of miles across 
the plains. They circled the chain-link 
fence around the grave site, saying their 
prayers in silence and burning sage for pu- 
rification. South Dakota Governor George 
Mickelson offered words of sorrow and | 
apology, the culmination of a “Year of 
Reconciliation” between whites and Indi- 
ans in South Dakota. The journey to the 
grave site, he said, “has been a prayer and a 
sacrifice, a wiping away of tears.” 

Each week brings a new installment in 
the fight for the survival of an ancient cul- 
ture in a modern age and for dominion 
over lands lost a century ago. Above all, 
Native Americans wish to preserve the 
right to practice their religion, enforce 
their laws and educate their children with- 
out interference. Says Scott Borg, an Albu- 
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sorry record of waste, corruption and 
choking red tape. A recent survey of gov- 
ernment executives ranked it the least 
respected of 90 federal agencies, with the 
Indian Health Service close behind. An ef- 
fort to restructure the bureau was halted by 
Congress until a task force of Native 
Americans could be assembled for consul- 
tation. But hope for progress runs thin: 
“Restructuring the BIA,” one tribal leader 
noted, “is like rotating four worn-out 
tires.” 

Most Native Americans can no longer 
afford to wait for the government to take 
action. The crusade for greater self-deter- 
mination reflects the desperate poverty 
and social pain that marks daily life on 
many reservations. “Indians are the most 
regulated people in the world,” says Dale 
Riesling, chairman of the 2,000-member 
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Hoopa Valley tribe in Northern California. 
“Self-determination means that we are 
completely free to set our own direction 
and goals, basically our own destiny.” That 
destiny is in dire need of reshaping: life ex- 
pectancy in some tribes is 45 years, the 
leading cause of death is alcoholism, and 
Indians have the lowest per capita income 
of any ethnic group in the U.S. A weak 
school system has made it nearly impossi- 
ble for Native Americans to succeed in 
competitive jobs off the reservations. 
Without the resources to address these 
problems, tribal leaders fear that poverty 
and aimlessness will destroy whatever re- 
mains of traditional Indian culture. 

Back around the turn of the century, 
the Federal Government's “progressive” 
policy toward Native Americans amounted 
to forced assimilation. The BIA shipped In- 
dian children off to boarding schools, gave 
them Anglo names and banned their 
tive tongues and religious rituals. Each 
generation moved further from tribal tra- 
dition, to the point where languages, which 
were entirely oral, and skills, such as bas- 
ketmaking, were in danger of disappear- 
ing. After decades of drift, tribes that have 
begun to focus on preserving their heritage 
for the next generation have also reduced 
their rates of teen suicide, illiteracy, addic- 
tion and despair. 

But protecting an ancient culture also 
means fighting for rights that are blithely 
violated by neighboring communities. In 
last year’s most celebrated confrontation, 
Mohawks faced down Quebec police and 
army troops 18 miles west of Montreal in a 
battle to prevent weekend golfers from 
putting into their ancestral graves. At the 
same time, Chippewa Indians, in northern 
Wisconsin, fought what has become an an- 
nual battle on the shores of Lake Minoc- 
qua, Their adversaries, local fishermen 
armed with rocks and insults, fear that the 
Indians’ spearfishing will deplete the sup- 
ply of walleyed pike and drive away sport 
fishermen. Though the Chippewa have vol- 
untarily limited the size of their annual 
catch, they resent the fact that their ances- 
tral claims are begrudged as concessions 
rather than viewed as legal rights. 

Such confrontations are the flash 
points of a struggle heating up in court- 
rooms across the country. Heeding the les- 
sons of the civil rights movement, the 
country’s 700 Native American lawyers are 
using the judicial system. “There has been 
more Indian litigation in the past 20 




















March of memory: hundreds of Sioux withstood subzero winds on their 220-mile ride to mark the 100th anniversary of Wounded Knee 


years,” says John Echohawk, executive di- 
rector of the Native American Rights 
Fund, “than in the previous 200.” 

Most of the conflicts, in one way or an- 
other, grow out of a commitment to the 
land. Despite anthropologists’ evidence 
that they came to this country across the 
Bering Strait land bridge, many tribes be- 
lieve their ancestors emerged from an un- 
derworld through a hole in the earth 
known as the sipapu. Their religion, their 
art and their well-being are tied to the land 
they have guarded and revered. Now, 
many generations after white settlers 
bribed, swindled and threatened thou- 
sands of Native Americans out of millions 
of acres, they are determined to seck 
restitution. 

In the Black Hills of Wyoming, 15 
tribes from Wyoming, Montana and the 
Dakotas are fighting off an effort by the 
Forest Service to turn their sacred site of 
Medicine Wheel into a tourist attraction. 
The 4,000-member Northern Cheyenne 
tribe of Lame Deer, Mont., is battling coal 
miners and railroad developers on_ its 
lands. Tribe members are afraid that de- 
velopment would bring tourists flooding 
into the middle of their religious ceremo- 
nies and disturb areas rich in medicinal 
plants and yellow ocher earth paint needed 
for those rituals. “How would you like it if I 
took my picnic basket, my family and dog 





into your church while you were praying?” 
asks Bill TallBull, tribal elder of the North- 
ern Cheyenne. 

Many tribes are trapped between an- 
cient environmental principles and mod- 
ern economic pressures, One Alaskan 
tribe in dire need of funds is reluctantly try- 
ing to decide whether to sign away logging 
rights around Prince William Sound, per- 
mit oil drilling in a delicate wildlife area or 
allow an airfield to be built in the midst of a 
vast habitat for Kodiak bears. Other tribes 
have allowed waste-management compa- 
nies to use reservation land for dumps and 
disposal sites, then suffered from the con- 
tamination of their land and water as a re- 
sult. Across the vast Arizona tracts of the 
Navajo Nation, high-voltage wires run like 
silver threads to the Pacific Ocean, carry- 
ing electricity all the way to to California- 

but not to the 200,000 Navajo who live 
beneath them 


central controversy shared by Na- 

tive Americans of many tribes is the 

crusade to have relics and remains 
of Indian ancestors removed from muse- 
ums and returned to the tribes for burial. 
Some tribes believe the soul cannot rest 
until the body is returned to nature, by 
burial or cremation. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indian corpses were dug from 
their graves and carted away for display. 


“Grave robbing was so widespread that vir- 
tually every tribe in the country has been 
victimized,” says Pawnee Indian Walter 
Echo-Hawk, staff attorney at the Native | 
American Rights Fund. 

In a landmark accord with Indian lead- 
ers last year, the Smithsonian Institution 
agreed to sort through its collection of | 
18,500 remains and to return for burial all 
those that were clearly identifiable as be- 
longing to a certain tribe. Stanford Univer- 
sity then pledged to give back its entire col- 
lection of remains of the Ohlone tribe. 
Other museums and collectors followed 
suit, and in November President Bush 
signed a bill to protect Indian grave sites in 
the U.S. and to return remains to the 
tribes. In some instances, however, tribes 
have asked a museum to retain permanent 
control of the objects so they could be 
properly conserved. 

In all areas of conflict, over land or tra- 
dition or scientific collections, years of liti- 
gation lie ahead. The Bureau of Indian Af- | 
fairs will have an uphill battle persuading 
Native Americans that it is prepared to 
protect their interests rather than con- 
found them. Given the U.S. government’s 
track record in dealing with this continent's 
original owners, the task of rebuilding trust 
will take considerable will and faith on both 
sides. — Reported by Nancy Harbert/ 
Albuquerque and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Obviously the new 1991 Oldsmohiles 
arent leaving everybody speechless, 


“The Ninety Eight Touring Sedan...is meant for the driver. who 


enjoys combining gp with responsive handli 





NINETY EIGHT TOURING SEDAN 


“Bravada takes the aa to anew level’ 
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BRAVADA 


Car & Driver 


AutoWeek 


*..4 Tefreshing return. to the rocket power of long ago, 


Acceleration i is brisk... 





CUTLASS SUPREME W/THE NEW TWIN DUAL CAM Vo 


—Road oad & Track 


‘Comfort. 7 best of any minivan I've driven’ 





SILHOUETTE 


—Design News 


fhe Cistmn Chie clin inser cheacitod y 
luxury of feel and eos of age tC 


Although the new 1991 Oldsmobiles 
may leave you breathless, they cer 
tainly won't leave you speechless. 

In fact, the experts have quite a 
bit to say about them. Which is some- 
thing we are very happy about because 
we designed each of these vehicles 
to make a statement. A statement of 
quality, a statement of refinement, a 
statement of our commitment to bring 





CUSTOM CRUISER 


you some of the most satisfying vehi- 
cles on the road today. 

But although we've impressed this 
audience with our 1991 products, 
we're more impressed by what our 
most important audience has to say 
about the New Generation. You. 

So next time you're out driving 
around, drop by your Oldsmobile” 
dealer, take a test drive or two and 


—Car and Driver 


see what everyone’ talking about. 
Chances are, after you do, you'll have 
afew words of your own to say about 
Oldsmobile, too. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri, 
9 a.m. to7 p.m. EST. 


(©1990 GM Corp. All rights reserved. 


New Generation of 


Oldsmobile 























JUSTICE 


Bars and 
Stripes Forever 


What nation locks up the highest 
percentage of its population? 
The Soviet Union? South Afri- 
ca? Guess again: that dubious 
distinction belongs to the U.S. 
A report issued last week by the 
Sentencing Project, a Washing- 
ton-based public-interest group 
that advocates reform of sen- 


tencing practices, puts the rate of 


incarceration at 426 per 100,000 
people in the U.S., 333 in South 
Africa and 268 in the Soviet 
Union. It finds that America im- 
prisons black males at a rate four 
times that of South Africa. 

The report notes that the 
American prison population 
has doubled in the past dec- 
ade—even though the overall 
crime rate has declined 3.5%. It 
cites mandatory sentencing 
laws in 46 states and tougher 
federal drug laws as the main 
reasons. Despite $16 billion a 
year spent on prisoners, claims 
Marc Mauer, the project’s as- 
sistant director, “the same poli- 
cies that have helped make us a 
world leader in incarceration 
have failed to make us a safer 
nation.” a 
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‘The world’s leading jailer 
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Earhart at start of trip 


AVIATION 


Did She Die on 
Nikumaroro? 


The ominous silence after dis- 
tress calls from Amelia Ear- 
hart’s twin-engine Lockheed 
10-E Electra in the Pacific in 
1937 touched off one of avia- 
tion’s greatest mysteries. Last 
week the FBI confirmed that a 
likely clue to her last landing 





site had been found. It was an | 


aluminum map case recovered 
by a group of aircraft archacol- 
ogists on Nikumaroro, an atoll 
420 miles southeast of Howland 
Island, her destination. 

The FBI analysis of the 
breadbox-size container re- 
vealed that its paint was a type 
used at the time on civilian ver- 
sions of a military navigator’s 
case. The box could have fit ex- 
actly under the table used by 
Earhart’s navigator, Fred 
Noonan. Richard Gillespie, ex- 
ecutive director of the Interna- 
tional Group for Historic Air- 
craft Recovery, which found the 
case, Suggested that Earhart 
had landed on a reef. With tem- 
peratures up to 120°F and no 
fresh water available, survival 
was Virtually impossible. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
No Cause 
For Pride 


The Senate cthics committee 
hearings on the so-called Keat- 
ing Five staggered into the final 
stretch last week with cross-ex- 
amination of Republican John 
McCain and Democrat John 
Glenn. Of the five Senators ac- 
cused of granting special favors 
to indicted S&L tycoon Charles 
Keating in exchange for political 
contributions, McCain and 
Glenn were considered the least 
culpable by the committee’s spe- 


cial counsel. Yet both men strug- 
gled under tough questioning. 

A befuddled McCain con- 
ceded that he may not have 
fully repaid Keating for private- 
jet flights taken by his family. 
And a hollow-eyed Glenn sol- 
emnly acknowledged writing on 
Keating's behalf to S&L regula- 
tors at times when Keating was 
contributing to his campaigns. 

This week Democrats Don- 
ald Riegle, Dennis DeConcini 
and, probably, the ailing Alan 
Cranston will be grilled in the 
final act of a saga in which none 
of the five has done himself—or 
the Senate—proud. os 





CALIFORNIA 


Concealed 
Weapons 


Americans routinely register 
their cars, bikes and dogs, gen- 
erally without a yelp of protest. 
So why not their semiautomatic 
assault rifles and handguns, 
which may not always be as le- 
thal as their autos but are cer- 
tainly more so than their 10- 
speeds and terriers? Because, 
argued the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation in a suit to throw out a 
1989 California law that, in ef- 
fect, banned possession of un- 
registered assault guns, the 
U.S. Constitution guarantees 
every citizen an unrestricted 
right to bear arms. California 
gun owners seem to agree. As a 
year-end deadline passed, only 
18,000 of perhaps 200,000 such 
weapons had been registered. 
California outlawed the pur- 
chase of semiautomatic guns as 
of Jan. 1, 1990, but those ac- 
quired before June 1989 could 
be kept if they were registered. 
The law seemed a big defeat for 
the NRA, as did a subsequent rul- 





ing by Federal Judge Edward 
Dean Price in Fresno. Dismiss- 
ing the NRA challenge, Price 
ruled that the Constitution per- 
mits each state to impose its own 
restrictions on gun ownership, 
However, even though police 
may now seize the unregistered 
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Testing guns—and the law 


guns and charge their owners 
with a felony carrying up to a 
year in prison, the NRA may still 
win a victory by default unless 
the law is vigorously enforced. = 





THE NAVY 


Just Bill 
The Taxpayer 


The Navy’s A-12 Avenger 
attack-bomber development 
has been so mismanaged that 
three high-ranking uniformed 
officers and a top Defense De- 
partment official were forced 
out of their jobs or censured. 








One problem has been the Pen- 
tagon’s familiar habit of permit- 
ting huge overruns on con- 
tracts. A layman might see an 
easy solution: the contractors 
should either live up to their 
commitments or lose the work. 
But that is not the military way. 

Last week top Navy officials 
and the two Avenger contrac- 
tors, General Dynamics and 
McDonnell Douglas, agreed to 
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Stratospheric bailout? 
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land, “is unconscionable.” 


ask taxpayers to pick up a big 
share of the excessive costs, 
which may be up to $4 billion. If 
Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney approves the plan, Con- 
gress will be asked to vote the 
funds. But there may be serious 
resistance on Capitol Hill. “A 
bailout at taxpayers’ expense,” 
says House Armed Services 
Committee member Andy Ire- 
we 
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At the airport near Tel Aviv, hordes 


of arriving Soviet Jews await the start of 
their new lives in the Holy Land 


ISRAEL 





In 1986, 221 Soviet 





a7. 


ATide of Hope 


Jews immigrated to Israel. In 1990, 
185,000 arrived; in 1991, 400,000 are expected. 








| As 1 million Soviet Jews head for their new homeland, they fulfill a Zionist 
dream but promise to transform the nation 


| 


ByJOND. HULL TEL AVIV 
hey are coming in droves, a tide of 
migration that does not stop. Ev- 
ery few hours another El Al air- 
liner wings into Ben Gurion air- 
port from transit points in Europe, 
bringing 2,000 or 3,000 or 3,500 Soviet 
Jews each day. Since Moscow substantially 
eased exit rules in late 1989, the wave of 
immigrants has brought 185,000 Jews to Is- 
rael, the most since 1949, when the country 
was one year old and Holocaust survivors 
were ficeing the killing grounds of Europe. 
Before the flood stops, it is expected to de- 
posit 1 million people in Israel (pop. 4.8 
million), enough potential voters to 
change the course of the nation’s politics. 





It is a dream come true for Israel’s 
Jews, who have feared they would become 
a minority in Greater Israel, with the Pales- 
tinian population growing so much faster 
than their own. It is counted as blessed 
news by Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
who predicts that most of the new Israelis 
will vote for his hard-line Likud bloc. But it 
is a considerable headache for Israel's 
economy, where housing and jobs are al- 
ready in short supply. And it is a nightmare 
to the Palestinians, who see the influx as a 
new threat to their long fight for a state in 
the Holy Land. 

Native Israelis are torn between their 
joy in welcoming so many Jews to the coun- 
try they consider their rightful home and 


the high cost that the influx is exacting. 
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Longtime residents face stiff tax hikes, rent 
increases and competition for jobs. The 
new arrivals are finding themselves in lines 


U.S.S.R. to obtain services from an over- 
whelmed bureaucracy. Many of the immi- 
grants are educated far beyond the means 
of Israel's cramped economy to employ 
them, and face an uphill challenge to find 
suitable jobs—or any jobs at all. 
But it is in the political realm that the 
| wave of immigration is likely to have its 
most profound impact. Already Labor and 
Likud are vying for the allegiance of the 
newcomers, and the outcome of their 
fierce political courtship could be decisive 
for the Jewish state, determining whether 
it continues on a collision course with its 
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almost as long as the ones back in the | 














neighbors and world opinion. Acknowl- 
edges Labor party leader Shimon Peres: 
“Soviet Jews may decide which way the 
country goes.” 

Moderates like Peres argue that the 
presence of so many more Jews will give Is- 
rael the confidence to make sacrifices at 
the negotiating table. But hard-liners view 
the influx as a stunning victory in the de- 
mographic war against the Palestinians— 
and a mandate for a Greater Israel. Critics 
who suggest that Shamir will be forced to 
negotiate with the Palestinians once the 
Persian Gulf crisis is resolved may be dis- 
appointed: the staggering migration could 
make Shamir largely immune. If his gov- 
ernment can house and employ the immi- 
grants without bankrupting the economy, 
the Prime Minister may be able to mold 
them into ideological hawks, dragging Isra- 
cl further to the right and eliminating any 
hopes for a territorial compromise. 

But the political leanings of the immi- 
grants may not be so monolithic. Of the 
185,000 Jews who left the U.S.S.R. for Isra- 
el last year, some did so out of religious fer- 
vor, some to flee from anti-Semitism, many 
to escape hunger and civil unrest. Nearly 
one-third of the estimated 3.5 million Jews 
remaining in the Soviet Union are expect- 
ed in Israel by 1992, increasing the Israeli 
population 20%. For them Israel offers the 
only readily available alternative, now that 
access to the U.S. and Canada has been 
sharply restricted. 

For Israelis, who firmly believe there is 
safety in numbers, the unprecedented infu- 
sion of highly educated citizens fulfills the 
Zionist dream. “Israel faces the threat of 
war, tourists have stopped coming, the 
U.S. Administration is less and less friend- 
ly,” says former refusenik Natan Shar- 
ansky. “And yet we see hundreds of Soviet 
Jews arriving every day because they have 
no other place to go.” Adds Simcha Dinitz, 
chairman of the quasi-governmental Jew- 
ish Agency responsible for bringing the 
newcomers to Israel: “Though we are sav- 
ing a million Jews, they are also saving us.” 

But first the olim (Hebrew for immi- 
grants) must be assimilated, a task for 
which the government remains critically 
unprepared, Officials warn that available 
shelter will run out by March, despite plans 
to purchase 33,000 mobile homes and to 
bunk at least 100,000 new arrivals at 21 
army bases. So far only a few thousand So- 
viet Jews have moved to the West Bank, 
but government incentives are luring other 
Jews there in search of cheaper housing. 
Last weck Absorption Minister Yitzhak 
Peretz called for the creation of tent cities 
to help house the 400,000 immigrants ex- 
pected this year. “In the short run, it’s a 
great problem,” admits Peres. “In the long 
run, it’s a great promise.” 

Employment is also a great problem. 
Nearly 40% of the Soviet émigrés are 
trained in engineering, medicine and sci- 
ence, skills that could resuscitate the na- 
tion’s stagnant economy. But the small 











MIKHAIL PERLSTEIN 


When the Yeruchimovs feel home- 
sick for life in Riga, Latvia, they need 
only think of Israel’s Ministry of Ab- 
sorption office in Jerusalem, where 
they spent four days waiting in line to 
meet the one bureaucrat authorized to 
handle their paperwork. “It reminded 
me of the Soviet Union,” says daugh- 
ter-in-law Helen, 24. “But there you 
have to stand in line for food and 
soap.” 
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Two months ago, Mikhail Perlstein 
was working as a disk jockey in Kiev. Now 
he earns $500 a month sweeping the 
streets of Netanya, a coastal city north of 
Tel Aviv. That was considered “Arab 
work” until a government crackdown on 
Palestinian laborers from the occupied 
territories opened such jobs for Soviet 
Jews. “I’m not ashamed to be doing this,” 
he says, broom in hand. 

Perlstein, 21, immigrated with his par- 
ents and a brother. They share a two-bed- 
room flat with three other Soviet Jews and 
take intensive Hebrew classes. “It’s a tough 
adjustment, but we couldn't stay in Kiev any 
longer. It’s becoming too oppressive for 
Jews,” he says, recalling rumors of po- 
groms. The family’s first choice was the 
US., but they couldn’t get a visa. “We didn’t 
know much about Israel, but we knew we 
wanted democracy,” he says. “I’m not reli- 
gious, but I'll be happy here because there is 
no discrimination and plenty of food.” 

Perlstein admits he is perplexed by 
the problems confronting Israel. “I think 
the Palestinians are people too, and they 
need a place to live,” he says. Although 
he sounds like a Labor party supporter, 
he thinks he'll probably vote for Likud. 
“I’ve seen enough socialism in my life,” 
he says. “I can’t stand any more of it.” = 


The family of four 
arrived in Israel last 
month. Says Ella, 45, a 
nurse: “We left behind 
three flats, two cars 
and 30,000 rubles 
{about $16,500].” Af- 
ter missing the dead- 
line for a visa to the 
USS., they decided that 
Israel offered their 
best chance of escape. 
“We were concerned 
about facism,” says El- 
la’s husband Mikhail, 
47, a doctor of acu- 
puncture. “When we 
heard ‘Latvia for the 
Latvians,’ it sounded 
to us like ‘Germany 
for the Germans.’ ” 
Helen has already found a job at a 
tourist agency. Her husband Igor, 25, an 
abdominal surgeon, and his father 
aren’t so optimistic. Says Mikhail: “It 
will be very difficult to find work here 
because we're told there are more doc- 
tors than Jews.”’ Despite the difficulties, 
Helen has decided against trying to 
immigrate to the U.S. She says: “My 
friends in America tell me that if you 
don’t make it there you can starve.” = 























































number of universities and med- 
ical centers are swamped with 
applicants, forcing many Ph.D.s 
to take jobs sweeping streets and 
waiting tables. Few additional 
jobs can be created without 
overhauling the highly regulated 
economy, with its small industri- 
al base and crushing taxes. 
Israeli society has proved re- 
markably efficient at absorbing 
waves of diverse immigrants, but 
the huge numbers of Soviet Jews 
may bring fundamental change 
to the national character. For 
the first time since the mid- 
1960s, European Jews will again outnum- 
ber Oriental Jews, reinforcing the nation’s 
Western identity. Because most Soviet 
Jews are non-observant, they will consider- 
ably weaken the influence of the ultra- 
orthodox parties, which enjoy a dispropor- 
tionate share of political power. That may 
explain why Peretz, an ultra-orthodox rab- 
bi, claims that as many as 35% of the Sovict 


ed by most experts. 


that only 5% are non-Jews. Angry immi- 
grants warn that any slowdown in approv- 
ing visas could cost lives. “Jews must get 
out quickly,” says Emi Spielman, who ar- 
rived from Chernovtsy two weeks ago. The 
60-year-old cobbler is still recovering from 
a skin graft he needed after an anti-Semitic 





After four months in Israel, Victoria 
Majorova already has a gas mask—and 
plenty of opinions on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. “I don’t believe there will ever 
be peace between Arabs and Jews here,” 
says the mother of two, who worked as a 
graphic artist in Tallinn, Estonia. “Only 
God can say whether the West Bank be- 
longs to Israel, and he’s not talking.” 





immigrants are not Jewish—a claim refut- 





Interior Minister Aryeh Deri counters | 
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Greeted by an Israeli welcoming committee, an immigrant celebrates 


gang burst into his house in the Soviet 
Union last April, pinned him down and 
burned his stomach with a hot iron. 

Peretz is one of the few politicians who 
has dared to offend the newcomers. By 
1992, when the next parliamentary ballot is 
scheduled, these immigrants could elect as 
many as 20 of the 120 members of the Knes- 
set, enough to break the six-year deadlock 
between Labor and Likud. Peres believes 
he can convince Soviet Jews that a territori- 
al compromise with the Palestinians is in 
their interest. Shamir is just as confident 
that immigrants will grow attached to his 
concept of a Greater Israel. Many of the 
olim are less ideological than other recent 
settlers, and the idea of a big Israel is not 
very important to them. But they are likely 
to be extremely sensitive to the nation’s se- 


Victoria, 47, and her 
husband Alexander Golu- 
benko, 59, a ncuropatholo- 
gist, immigrated to spare 
their children from the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. 
Though neither are obser- 
vant Jews, they were at- 
tracted to the idea of living 
in a Jewish state and 
turned down an opportu- 
nity to move to the U.S. 

Like all newcomers, 
their main concern is 
finding jobs before their 
government aid expires. 
Says Alexander: “‘My 
happiness in Israel de- 
pends on finding a job.” 
Victoria thinks she has a 
solution: “If politicians 
want our votes, they will 
have to address our problems, or we'll 
start our own political party.” She is es- 
pecially upset by claims that some of the 
Soviet immigrants may not be Jewish. 
“When the Israelis asked me questions 
to determine if I’m really Jewish, I broke 
down in tears,” she recalls. “I told them: 
‘In Russia they know exactly who is a 


o 


Jew. 2 















curity and repelled by Labor's so- 
cialist trappings. 

As the ruling party, Likud is 
better positioned to woo voters 
with money and favors. And 
Shamir’s tough policies may 
look more attractive at a time 
when the country is bracing for a 
possible war with Iraq. But the 
Likud bloc’s vulnerability lies in 
the party’s mismanagement of 
the absorption process. Despite 
repeated warnings, last year’s 
budget grossly underestimated 
the expected immigration, and 
officials spend more time bick- 
ering than coordinating policy. Various 
cash grants—$7,500 for a family of three— 
stop after one year, which means hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants will feel the 
pinch of Israel’s expensive living costs just 








prior to the 1992 elections. That could pro- | 


duce a separate political party targeting 
immigrant issues. 

Such a special-interest party could con- 
trol the balance of power in Israel's splint- 
ered parliament—and lead to a backlash 
from established voters. The first signs of 
resentment are already apparent. Last 
month the Histadrut labor federation vir- 
tually shut down the country for two days 
to protest government measures intended 
to raise money for immigration. Nonethe- 
less, the 1991 budget earmarks $6.15 bil- 
lion for absorption, nearly as much as for 
defense, and imposes a 5% income-tax sur- 
charge and a 2% increase in the value-add- 
ed tax. For Israelis, many of whom already 
pay one-third of their average $12,500 an- 
nual income to the government, the tax 
hike is a serious sacrifice for Zionism. 

Even new taxes and fund drives will 
raise only a portion of the estimated $40 
billion that will be required over the next 
few years. The Bush Administration is un- 
likely to provide more aid unless Shamir 
agrees to political concessions, including a 
halt to Jewish settlements in the occupied 
territories. Although Shamir claims that 
fewer than 1% of the Soviet Jews have 
moved to the territories in the past year, 
the number is destined to grow: two weeks 
ago, Housing Minister Aric] Sharon dis- 
closed plans to build 2,500 more homes for 
Jews in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Sharon’s announcement heightened 
Palestinian fears that the immigrants will 
be settled at their expense. “This will de- 
stroy all prospects for negotiations,” says 
Saeb Erakat, professor of political science 
at An-Najah University in Nablus. To most 
Palestinians, each incoming planeload 
lessens the chances of preserving their 
hold on the West Bank and Gaza. It is a 
matter of almost equal import to the arriv- 
ing Jews. As they settle with difficulty into 
their new lives, they must also face up to an 
ideological choice that could determine 
whether they and their neighbors can ever 
live in peace. —With reporting 
by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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SOMALIA 


World 


AVery Private War 
With the world otherwise occupied, rebel armies seize the 
capital, at least 500 die, and the country sinks into anarchy 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


34 odies littered the streets of Mogadi- 
shu, and artillery blasts rattled its 
shuttered buildings. Automatic gunfire 
was almost continuous around the presi- 
dential palace. Crowded hospitals in the 
capital were without water or food. For- 
cign embassy staffs took cover inside their 
locked compounds. Ringed by tanks and 
the remnants of his army, Somalia's octo- 





genarian President, Mohammed Siad 
Barre, held out in an underground bunker 
ata military air base south of the city. 
Another African state was lurching 
into anarchy last week. The disintegration 
of order and government in Somalia 
looked like an agonizing replay of the col- 
lapse of Liberia last year. Almost duplicat- 
ing the stages that shattered the West Afri- 
can state, a group of Somali rebel armies 
sapped the strength of a narrowly based 
and despotic regime over several years. 
They then closed in on the capital and 
smashed the government's rule without re- 
placing it. If this is the end of Siad Barre, 
his successor has not yet emerged. 
Much in the style of Liberia's late Pres- 
| ident Samuel Doe, Siad Barre, a onetime 
policeman who seized power in a military 
coup in 1969, sealed his own fate by de- 
pending more and more on his kinsmen 
and overreacting to any challenge to his 
autocratic rule. Former U.S. diplomat 
Chester Crocker, a professor at George- 
town University, calls Siad Barre an “old- 
style, feudal, tribal chieftain.” The country 
is ethnically homogeneous—98.8% are So- 














malis—so there are no significant tribal ha- 
treds, But its 8 million people are split into 
rival clans that have been battling one an- 
other for centuries. 

As Siad Barre grew old and sick, his 
ability to command dwindled, and he 
turned to his family and his Marehan clan 
to run things. In May 1988 the Somali Na- 
tional Movement, formed by the northern 
Isaq clan, rose in rebellion and seized sev- 
eral towns. The army put down the revolt 


Hawiye clan rebels 
have marched into 
Mogadishu and are 
preparing their 
“final offensive” 
against Siad Barre, 
above 


with vicious bombing and shelling that 
killed as many as 50,000 civilians and insur- 
gents. Said a relief worker in Mogadishu 
last week: “This regime has cold-bloodedly 
murdered or starved to death nearly 10% 
of the population, driven another 25% into 
exile and holds a multitude in jail.” 

The Isag rebellion did not collapse un- 
der the army’s attacks and soon controlled 
the countryside in the north. Its success 
was matched by the Ogadeni clan, which 


indian 
Ocean 


hogadishu 
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launched the Somali Patriotic Movement 
and gradually took over the country’s 
southern region. Those rebels were joined 
six months ago by the United Somali Con- 
gress, organized by the Hawiye clan, which 
predominates in the center of the country 
and in Mogadishu. The Hawiyes had been 
outraged in July 1989 when government 
troops opened fire on street demonstra- 
tions in the capital and killed 450 protest- 
ers. Last week the Hawiyes were doing 
much of the shooting in Mogadishu, and at 
least 500 people were dead. 

On Saturday, Italy and the U.S. began 
evacuating the last 500 foreign residents, 
but neighbors and the world community 
are making little effort to halt the carnage. 
Only a few years ago, it would have been 
different. Superpower rivalry in the Horn 
of Africa, near the entrance to the Red 
Sea, was intense; both Moscow and Wash- 
ington had stakes in Siad Barre’s rise or 
fall. 

The Somali dictator was in fact a cli- 
ent of both superpowers at different 
times. The Soviet Union supported his 
brand of “scientific socialism,” then also 
lent its backing to his neighbor, Ethiopia, 
when it turned Marxist in 1977, Somalia 
was at war with Ethiopia over the disput- 
ed Ogaden province, so Siad Barre re- 
versed his allegiance and appealed to the 
U.S. Washington was happy to provide 
him with $100 million in military and eco- 
nomic aid annually in the mid-1980s to 
counter Moscow. 

Washington did not finally cut off aid 
until 1989, when Siad Barre’s massacres of 
rival clans became too blatant to ignore, 
but the level of its contributions had been 
sinking steadily. Now that the cold war is 
over, Third World conflicts no longer fig- 
ure as potential victories or losses for the 
U.S. or the Soviet Union, ironically making 
the world safer for brush-fire wars and 
insurrections. 

Somalia’s three rebel fronts dismissed 
Siad Barre’s call for a cease-fire and nego- 
tiations last week, and the United Somali 
Congress marched reinforcements into 
Mogadishu for what it called the “final of- 
fensive.” In a joint statement issued in 
London, the three groups announced their 
agreement to form a “transitional govern- 
ment that will pave the way for the restora- 
tion of democratic institutions.” 

That worthy objective may never be 
achieved. The rebel factions have no politi- 
cal program; the only principle that unites 
them is their hatred of Siad Barre and their 
determination to oust him. Their organiza- 
tions are completely clan-based and are di- 
vided by hundreds of years of intramural 
fighting. With no restraining influences 
from abroad and the superpowers attend- 
ing to other concerns, Somalia’s future is 
likely to be sadly similar to its bloody 
past. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington and Clive Mutiso/Nairobi 
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ALBANIA 


World 





Climbing Out of the Cage 





As the communist regime confronts demands for change, ethnic 
and a less than rousing welcome 


Greeks flee to their motherland— 


Ss nowcapped in winter and pre- 
cipitous in many places, the 
Pindus Mountains, which straddle 
Greece and Albania, are all but im- 
passable. That has not stopped 
thousands of desperate Albanians 
from crossing into Greece since the 
last week of 1990. In early Decem- 
ber, four fleeing Albanians were 
shot dead near the frontier by sol- 
diers of the Stalinist regime in Tira- 
na. Last week, by contrast, refugees 
walked into Greece with little to 
deter them except the cold and the 


mountains, Instead of opening fire, ghaeesee ees ee “ 

border guards merely shot curses at Exhausted ees: better than Albania’s wasteland 
the fugitives. By week’s end about 

5,000 refugees streamed into the north- | tional disaster.” As for refugees in Greece, | 


western Greek province of Epirus, doubling 
the population of the border area. Most of 
the fugitives belonged to Albania’s large 
Greek minority, leaving territory once dis- 
puted by the two countries. 

But even as Prime Minister Constan- 
tine Mitsotakis extended temporary-resi- 
dent status to refugees claiming Greek an- | 
cestry, he pleaded with ethnic Greeks still 
in Albania to stay home to prevent a “na- | 





government spokesman Vyron Polydoras 
said, “We wish that the idea will ripen that 
they will return to their homeland.” 

With few volunteers for the trip back to 
Albania and more refugees expected in the 
months to come, Mitsotakis scheduled a 
trip to Tirana. He will be the first Western 
leader to visit since Albania withdrew into 
isolation at the end of World War II. Athens 
is aghast at the prospect of accommodating 





| a good part of Albania’s estimated 400,000 
ethnic Greeks, especially when it believes 
that Tirana is encouraging the flight to wrig- 
gle through political difficulties. 

In mid-December student demonstra- 
tions, belatedly inspired by the upheavals 
in the rest of the East bloc, forced conces- | 

sions from the government of 

President Ramiz Alia, including 

promises of fair elections and eco- 

nomic reform. According to 
spokesman Polydoras in Athens, 

Alia is trying to rid himself of the 

Greeks before the vote scheduled 

for February because the ethnic 

group, which exceeds 10% of the 
population, is opposed to his rule. 
Fearing persecution, ethnic 

Greeks chose to fice at the first 

word that border guards would not 

stand in their way. The country- 

side the refugees left behind is a 

wasteland of want. Virtually the 

only meat rural families saw last 
year was half a chicken distributed 
to each household on Nov. 29, the Nation- 
al Day. By contrast, even the icy refugee 
camps, such as Kalpaki in northern 

Greece, seem like paradise, providing 

shelter and plentiful food. Said a high- 

ranking Greek official: “The question is, 

Where does one draw the line? We don’t 

want to make them feel too comfortable 

because we want them to go back.” But 
back to what? — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 

Reported by Mirka Gondicas/Kalpaki 
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SOVIET UNION 


Good News, Bad Times 


Gorbachev seeks an economic truce with his restive republics, 
hoping to ease the country’s tensions 





WwW ith good news scarcer than sausage 
in the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev made the most of what was available 
last week. Emerging jubilant from a Krem- 
lin meeting with the Federation Council, a 
policymaking body that includes leaders of 
the 15 republics, the President announced 
that a temporary economic truce had been 
reached with the republics, finally making 
it possible to draft a national budget for the 
coming year. The central government and 
the republics, Gorbachev said, would also 
cooperate to overcome a deepening food 
crisis and set up a transitional administra- 
tion until a new treaty reorganizing the 
federal structure of the Soviet Union was 
approved. “Months were lost in the tug-of- 
war between the center and the republics,” 
Gorbachev complained. “We are special- 
ists at going to extremes, but I am for com- 
mon sense.” 

The embattled President could also 





claim some success in easing tensions in 





Stopping the presses at a Latvian plant 


the southwestern republic of Moldavia. 
Russian and Turkic minorities have tried 
to set up independent states there in oppo- 
sition to a republican government that is 
dominated by the Romanian-speaking ma- 
jority. In Kishinev, Moldavia’s capital, the 
parliament bowed to an ultimatum from 
Gorbachev and agreed to reconsider laws 
promoting rights for ethnic Moldavians; in 
return, the parliament was assured that lo- 


aav 


cal secessionists would halt their efforts to 
splinter the republic. 

Gorbachev was clearly pleased to show 
that his newly enhanced presidential pow- 
ers can produce results, but tougher tests 
lie ahead. Crucial economic disagreements 
must still be resolved with the powerful 
and populous Russian republic, whose par- 
liament voted at year's end to withhold the 
lion’s share of its contributions to the cen- 
tral government. 

Elsewhere, the outlook was far from 
hopeful. General Mikhail Moiseyev, Chief 
of the Soviet General Staff, pledged last 
week that “not a single additional soldier” 
would be sent to the breakaway Baltic 
states, but that did not stop tensions from 
mounting in the region. Interior Ministry 
special forces seized Latvia’s largest print- 
ing plant and brought publication of major 
newspapers in the republic to a virtual halt. 
Moscow officials said the raid in Riga was to 
recover Communist Party property, which 
was allegedly seized illegally by the republi- 
can government. In neighboring Lithuania, 
Interior Ministry troops took control of par- 
ty headquarters, expelling local police units. 
Such bully tactics have raised questions 
about how repressive Gorbachev is pre- 
pared to be to hold his crumbling empire 
together. — By John Kohan/Moscow 
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AUSTRALIA 





Slaughter Down Under 





A nation that relies on the land for its vital exports staggers in the 
face of one of the century’s worst agricultural slumps 


ByJ JAMES WALSH 


A cross the rolling countryside, the nor- 
mal peace of rural life is shattered by 
volleys of gunfire. Under the hot summer 
sun of the Southern Hemisphere, sheep 
farmers are carrying out one of the largest 
animal slaughters in history. Some families 
drive off in tears after delivering their gen- 
tle charges to the killing pens where, next 
to mass burial pits, firing squads will dis- 
pose of 20 million sheep over the next year. 

The death sentence was decreed as an 
emergency measure to rescue a 
vital export industry by curtail- 
ing wool production. During the 
past 18 months, Australia’s 
prime overseas customers have 
cut back on purchases, leaving a 
glut of fleeces. Moreover, wheat 
farmers expect to see their in- 
comes halved this year, and 
home-grown citrus sales have 
also soured. At a time when 
much of Australia is taking to 
beaches and playgrounds, the 
dreaming high summer of the 
Lucky Country's interior has 
turned into a nightmare. 

For an economy that relies 
on products of the land for ex- 
port carnings, the rural crisis is 
especially painful. Former 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser, 
now retired to his sheep and cat- 
tle ranch in the state of Victoria, 
warns that the slump could be 
the worst since the Great De- 
pression 60 years ago. Accord- 
ing to the New South Wales 
Farmers Association, its mem- 
bers are selling out and leaving 
the land at the rate of one every two hours. 
Says Daryl Reading of Gowrie: “It makes 
you mad, We're good at what we do, but we 
still can’t make a living.” 

Such protests came to a head last week, 
when 60,000 farmers wearing broad- | 
brimmed bush hats converged on Mel- | 
bourne to dramatize their hardships. Com- 
ing from specks on the map like 
Yackandandah and Koo-wee-rup, they 
marched along leading sheepdogs or, in two 
cases, mounted on camels. AUSTRALIA FOR 
SHEEP, NOT POLITICAL GOATS proclaimed 
one placard. Rally leader Danny Johnson 
from Warracknabeal drew cheers when he 
shouted, “The heart has been ripped out of | 
country Australia by high interest rates and | 
excessive government taxes.” | 

But more neutral observers wonder | 
whether Prime Minister Bob Hawke’s La- 
bor Party government in Canberra is the | 


| villain or the scapegoat. Agriculture is a 
business. If 


notoriously boom-and-bust 
any single factor is to blame, it is probably 
Australia’s dodgy trading position in a rap- 
idly industrializing part of the world. 
Economically, a nation that once 
prided itself on a way of life superior to 
its neighbors’ now stands in relation to 
Asia, particularly Japan, as a colony to a 
mother country. It imports money and 
equipment and sends back minerals and 
farm products. Welfare-state labor costs 
also stifle competition with hard-driving 





Asian exporters in manufactured goods. 

Australian salesmanship in Asia has 
brought in healthy profits, but commodity 
prices remain subject to mercurial swings. 
Two years ago, when wool was fetching a 
high world price of $4.81 per Ib., sheep 
men delighted in their earnings bonanza 
and stepped up production. They could not 
have foreseen that China, a big customer, 
would drop out of the market in the wake 
of Beijing’s Tiananmen Square upheaval, 
when Western credits were cut off. Nor 
could they have predicted that the finan- 
cially strapped Soviets would cancel orders 
and stop paying bills. 

For years the wool growers have been 
sheltered by a cartel-like mechanism that 
only helped skew the market. The Austra- 
lian Wool Corporation, a quasi-official 
body, bought all unsold stocks at a guaran- 
teed price. When natural fibers became 
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the fashion rage of the late 1980s, the 
AWC lifted the price by 71%, to $3.35 per 
Ib., which encouraged farmers to swell 
their flocks. So dominant was Australia in 
the fine-wool market that its minimum 
price kept the stuff expensive amid over- 
production and shrinking demand. One re- 
sult has been a turn by Japan to improved | 
synthetic fibers, which are smoother and 
more lightweight than their forerunners. 
The slaughter campaign aims to reduce 
flocks to a more commercially manageable 
150 million, though for Australians it has the 
dimensions of tragedy. Historically, the 
country rode to prosperity on the back of this 
biblical creature that typically can produce 
enough wool for four men’s suits in a year. 
But the sheep men’s miseries are not 
| the countryside’s only plight. Thanks to 
| bumper harvests around the world, wheat 
farmers face their lowest returns in more 


SNHOF NA TOBY: 


The killing fields: mass destruction of sheep in Edenhope, Victoria, with carcasses piling up in the pit 


than half a century, and the international 
embargo on exports to Iraq has also elimi- | 
nated Australia’s second- -biggest customer. | 
Aggravating the crisis is cutthroat grain 
dumping by the U.S. and the European 
Community; both unload surplus wheat 
overseas at subsidized prices. 

As for citrus, the bruiser has been import 
liberalization. In 1988 Canberra relaxed tar- 
iffs on a variety of products, enabling Brazil- 
ian Oranges to capture 20% of the domestic 
market. Australia’s 167,000 farmers protest- 
ed that such imports were heavily subsidized 
by foreign governments. But Canberra re- 
mains committed to free trade in an effort to 
make the country more competitive. 
Whether market-oriented policies will res- 
cue the countryside is the big gamble: a 
question, as the doomed sheep might attest, 
of killing some agriculture in order to save 


it. — Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne 
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TERRORISM 


The Life and Crimes of a Middle 








World — 


East Terrorist 


In an exclusive report, TIME traces the 
connection between Iraq and a top operative 


By JAY PETERZELL _ WASHINGTON» 


n Aug. 30, 1982, a well-dressed Pal- 
0 estinian from Iraq named Adnan 
Awad walked into the U.S. embassy 
in Bern, Switzerland, and announced that 
he had just left a bomb in his Geneva hotel 
room. He said he had been ordered by the 
May 15 Organization, a Baghdad-based 
terrorist group known to intelligence agen- 
| cies, to blow up the Geneva Noga Hilton. 
But when he arrived in Geneva, he found 
he could not go through with it. Now he 
was appealing to the U.S. for help. 

The diplomat who had been talking to 
Awad in a soundproofed embassy room 
picked up a telephone to alert the Swiss 
federal police. He told them a bomb dis- 
guised as a suitcase was hidden under the 
bed in Awad’s seventh-floor hotel room, 
As a bomb squad raced to the hotel, Awad 
poured out details of his short-lived career 
as a terrorist. Suddenly, the American was 
called out of the room. When he came 
back, he was angry. The police had found 
Awad’s suitcase right where he had said it 
would be—but there was no bomb in it. 
“You're crazy!” the diplomat said. “What 
are you trying to pull?” 

| Afraid the Americans might not help 
| him, Awad frantically insisted that he was 
| telling the truth. He drew a diagram of the 
| suitcase, showing where thin sheets of plas- 
| tic explosive were sewn into the lining and 
how the batteries and detonator were em- 
| bedded in a sheet of plastic along the bot- 
tom edge of the suitcase. The diplomat re- 
luctantly called the Swiss police again and 
talked them into sending the bomb squad 
| back to Awad’s hotel. Several tense hours 
passed. Finally, a call came through: the 
Swiss had found the bomb. 

That was just the beginning of Awad’s 
coming in from the cold. As he related his 
story to the Americans and the Swiss, then 
to Israeli, German and other officials in 
Bern, it became clear that he held the key 
to a major terrorist mystery. Just three 
weeks earlier, a bomb had exploded on a 
Pan Am jet flying from Tokyo to Hawaii; it 
killed a Japanese teenager and injured 15 














for a shadowy Palestinian group 


Adnan Awad: the very reluctant bomber 


other passengers. That bomb too was made 
of plastic explosive. It had easily passed 
through security checks designed to detect 
metal weapons and stop hijackings rather 
than bombings. 

The Pan Am explosion left few clues. 


The most intriguing was a short length of 


24-kt. gold-plated nickel wire that was driv- 
en into the body of the dead Japanese boy. 
Was this the bomber’s telltale “signature”? 
Investigators thought the bomb was plant- 
ed by a man who occupied the seat under 
which it exploded but who got off in Tokyo, 
before the fatal leg of the ¢ 
journey. But who was the *| 
man? And where had he come 
from? Awad’s evidence would 
put the pieces together. Based 
on his debriefing, the U.S. 
government undertook an 
eight-year investigation that 
ultimately implicated the 
Iraqi regime of Saddam 
Hussein in anti-American 
terrorism. 


THE VIOLENCE:London's 
Mount Royal Hotel, left, after a 
bomb exploded in January 
1980; the damaged fuselage 
of the 1986 TWA flight, center, 
on which four Americans were 
killed; and the handcuffed 
Mohammed Rashid en route to 
trial in Athens 
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That probe is expected to culminate 
| early this year in Greece with the murder 
| trial, stemming from the 1982 Pan Am 
bombing, of the May 15 Organization’s top 
| operative, a slim, dedicated young Pales- 
| tinian named Mohammed Rashid. Al- 
| though the U.S. wished to extradite and 
| prosecute him, Athens will try Rashid un- 

der the 1971 Montreal Convention, which 

permits those charged with attacks on air- 

liners to stand trial in the country holding 
| them. Through dozens of interviews with 
\ current or former U.S. officials and other 
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sources, TIME recon- 
structed the steps by 
which Rashid was uncov- 
ered as one of the Mid- 
dle East’s most wanted 
terrorists. 


Awad’s involvement 
with Rashid began in 
Baghdad. A former cap- 
tain in the Syrian army, 
Awad had knocked 
around the Persian Gulf 
for a few years before he 
and one of his brothers 
settled down in Iraq. By 
1982 he had his own con- 
Struction firm and a lu- 
crative contract to lay 
foundations for a string 
of warehouses at Bagh- 
dad's military airport. 
Early that year he met a 
handsome 30-year-old 
expatriate from Jerusa- 
lem named Mohammed 
Rashid. Awad knew Ra- 
shid was with the feda- 
yeen—freedom fight- 
ers—but that was not 
unusual among Palestin- 
ians. Awad would go on 
picnics with Rashid and 
his wife Fatima, an at- 
tractive, Austrian-born 
woman with freckles, 

long blond hair and a healthy interest in 
firearms. Her real name, according to 
Western files, was Christine Pinter. 

One day Rashid introduced Awad to 
someone new: a short, tough-looking, en- 
ergetic man with the strong, deep voice of 
someone used to giving orders. It was Ra- 
shid’s boss—Abu Ibrahim, also known as 
Husayn al-Umari, the 46-year-old chief of 
the May 15 Organization. The date was 
June 6, 1982—the very day Israel invaded 
Lebanon. That afternoon as the expatri- 
ates sat in Rashid’s living room watching 


the bloody assault unfold on television, 
Abu Ibrahim turned to Awad and asked 
angrily whether Palestinians like him were 
willing to help their country or only cared 
about making moncy. “Of course I want to 
help,” Awad replied. 

Awad soon learned that while the May 
15 Organization was tiny, it had a global 
reach, with safe houses as far away as 
Bangkok. The group had pulled off bomb- 
ings in London, Rome, Vienna, Antwerp, 
even Nairobi. Rashid bragged to Awad 
about blowing up the El Al airline office in 
Istanbul right under the nose of the Mos- 
sad, Isracl’s military intelligence agency. 
Afterward, he said, he had sneaked up be- 
hind an Israeli officer and stuck a note on 
his jacket making fun of the Mossad. Now 
Abu Ibrahim vowed to answer the Israeli 
invasion with a wave of bombings. 

Rashid and Abu Ibrahim alternately 
cajoled and browbeat Awad into agreeing 
to blow up the Geneva Noga Hilton, which 
Abu Ibrahim said was owned by a Jew who 
he claimed sent a lot of money to Isracl. 


Realizing he had got in over his head, | 


Awad began avoiding Abu Ibrahim. Then 
one morning Awad went to his construc- 
tion site at Baghdad's military airport and 
found that he and his 60 workers were 
locked out. The officer in charge said he 
had orders to shut down the job until Awad 
talked to Abu Ibrahim again. 

Awad felt he had no choice. He knew 
that the Iraqi government paid for May 15 
members’ rent and gasoline and provided 
Abu Ibrahim with documents, untraceable 
license plates and security guards. Now the 
May 15 chief had shown that with a word 
from him, the Iraqi military would bring 
Awad’s business to a halt. Awad realized 
that he could not continue his life in Bagh- 
dad if he defied the bombmaker, and he 
headed for Abu Ibrahim’s villa in the 
wealthy diplomatic quarter of southwest 
Baghdad. Abu Ibrahim welcomed the re- 
luctant terrorist and personally trained 
him. At one point, Awad asked what would 
happen if the Iraqi police found the bomb 
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in his suitcase while he was at the airport. 
“Don’t worry,” Abu Ibrahim replied. “The 
Iraqis know about everything we do.” 


By early August, Awad was ready. The | 
day before he left for Geneva, he said | 
goodbye to Rashid and Pinter. The couple | 
was headed for the airport with their two- | 


year-old son on a terrorist mission of their 
own: it turned out to be the bombing of the 
Pan Am flight to Hawaii. “We'll all meet 
back in Baghdad in three weeks,” said a 
confident Rashid. 

His prediction was wrong. Awad’s des- 
perate journey would end in a Geneva hotel 
room when he found himself talking aloud 
toa bomb in his suitcase. Torn between fear 
of Abu Ibrahim and horror at the idea of 
killing innocent people, Awad prayed that 
the bomb would explode then and there, 
taking him with it. The next morning he de- 
cided to go to the authorities. 


hile Awad was astonishing officials 
in Bern with his detailed reports, 
other evidence piled up. A May 15 


member en route from Baghdad was arrest- 


ed in Tunisia with a suitcase bomb like 
Awad’s. Under interrogation, the man ad- 
mitted that he and another May 15 member, 


called Abu Saif, had put a bomb on a Pan | 


Am flight from London’s Heathrow Airport 
to New York. The bomb had been found on 


| Aug. 25, 14 days and 40,000 miles later, un- 
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exploded, when the aircraft landed in Riode | 
Janciro. It had not blown up because the | 


bombers inadvertently broke off the safety 
pin, leaving the tip stuck in the bomb. 
Meanwhile, the Swiss asked Awad to 
prove that he was working for Abu [brahim 
by telephoning Baghdad. He reached the 
bombmaker’s wife. He hadn't been able to 
get a room at the Hilton, he told her; he 


had run out of money. A few days later, a | 


courier showed up in Switzerland carrying 
$1,500 in cash and a photo of Awad. It was 
Abu Saif. A search of his shoulder bag 
showed that part of a maroon vinyl liner 
had been cut out: the missing fabric had 
been used to wrap the bomb found in Rio. 














There was even the telltale signature 
that linked all the bombs: a gold-plated 
nickel wire like the one that had been re- 
moved from the body of the Japanese 
youth killed in the blast over Hawaii. Iden- 
tical wires were found in the Rio, Geneva 
and Tunis devices, in each case attached to 
a commonly available E-cell electronic 
timer made by Plessey, USA, an electron- 
ics firm based in White Plains, N.Y. All 
three bombs used a distinctive, homemade 
version of the easily procurable high explo- 
sive PETN. All were powered by AAA-size 
batteries from the same manufacturer and 
the ‘same lot. Clinching the case, the Ha- 
waii bomber had left a fingerprint on the 
stub of his plane ticket. The print was iden- 
tified as Mohammed Rashid’s. 





World 


The Israelis had a different idea. They 
saw Awad’s defection as a chance to blow a 
hole in the Palestinian underground. Israe- 
li officials asked to speak to Awad alone, 
and they gave him a lie-detector test. Then 
they made an offer. “Your life is at a dead 
end,” a Mossad officer told him. The Israe- 
lis would give him $5 million to start a new 
life in Paris. There he would continue to be 
involved with the Palestinian freedom 
fighters, and to boost his credibility, the 
Swiss would make it look as though he had 
carried out his mission in Geneva. A bomb 
would go off at the Hilton, and there would 
be smoke, damage and simulated injuries. 
Once in Paris, Awad would help Israel 
identify the members of the terrorist net- 
work, one by one. 





Atarget for terrorism: the lakeside Geneva Noga Hilton 


Awad’s desperate journey would end in a hotel room with him talking aloud to a bomb. 


In March 1982, the State Department 
took Iraq off its list of countries that sup- 
port terrorism. The move cleared the way 
for the U.S. to support Iraq in the [ran- 
Iraq war. By late 1982, however, growing 
evidence that an Iraqi-backed group was 
behind a wave of bombings against U.S. 
targets led to a mini-revolt in the Ameri- 
can government. “I was very upset,” says 
Noel Koch, then the Pentagon’s top offi- 
cial for counterterrorism policy and now a 
security-management consultant. “I called 
my colleagues at State and asked, ‘What 
the hell are we doing?’ They didn’t like 
the policy either, but the decision to tilt to- 
ward Iraq in the war had been made at the 
top of the U.S. government. “It was a fact 
of life,” says Koch. The officials soon real- 
ized that there would be no retaliation 
against Iraq. If they were going to do any- 
thing about the attacks masterminded in 
Baghdad, it would have to be limited to 
identifying, tracking and prosecuting spe- 
cific individuals responsible for the Hawaii 
bombing. With Awad’s testimony they just 
might pull it off. 
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Awad turned the Israelis down flat. He 
did not want to be involved with terrorism 
at all, he said. If he were willing to do that 
kind of thing, he could have done it for the 
Palestinians; why should he do it for the Is- 
raelis? Instead, in early 1984 Awad agreed 
to go to the U.S., enter the Witness Protec- 
tion Program and testify against Rashid. 

For the next four years, while an in- 
creasingly frustrated Awad waited in 
America, U.S. intelligence agents hunted 
Rashid without success. The CIA occasion- 
ally got word that he had been spotted, but 
always too late. Through it all, the bomb- 
ings continued, and Abu Ibrahim remained 
a sore point in U.S.-Iraqi relations. In late 
1984, as the war with Iran drained re- 
sources, U.S. officials claim, Iraq finally 
agreed to force him into retirement. Ra- 
shid and many other May 15 assets simply 
transferred to a Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization commando unit known as the Spe- 
cial Operations Group. “The terrorism 
continued, just under a different name,” 
says Vincent Cannistraro, who left the C1A 
this fall as head of analysis and operations 
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for the agency’s counterterrorist center. 
According to associate deputy FBI director 
Buck Revell, Rashid is a prime suspect in 
the 1986 P.L.o. bombing of a TWA flight to 
Athens that killed four Americans. 


Three years after the Justice Depart- 
ment asked him to move to the U.S., Ad- 
nan Awad finally appeared in court. In July 
1987, based on his testimony and other evi- 
dence, a federal grand jury indicted Ra- 
shid, Pinter and Abu Ibrahim for the 1982 
Hawaii bombing and other actions. Now 
the U.S. government was armed with an in- 
dictment, but Rashid’s trail had grown 
cold. The search kicked into high gear. In 
carly 1988, electronic intercepts and other 
intelligence tracked Rashid to a house in 
Khartoum, where he was living with Pinter. 

The U.S. asked the government of Su- 
danese Prime Minister Sadiq al-Mahdi to 
arrest Rashid. “The Sudanese position was 
that they were providing hospitality,” says 
a knowledgeable former official. “As long 
as Rashid didn’t do anything against them, 
they didn’t want to get involved.” That led 
to a debate in Washington: Should the FBI 
kidnap Rashid on Sudanese soil? Officials 
decided instead to keep a close eye on the 
Palestinian bomber and hope he traveled 
to a country where he could be arrested. In 
early May 1988, the CIA learned that he 
was planning to go to Greece. Not the per- 
fect spot, given the Papandreou govern- 
ment’s sympathy for the P.L.o., but it would 
do. Fearing that the Greeks would be re- 
luctant to take legal action against Rashid, 
the American embassy told them only that 
a man carrying a fake Syrian passport 
would be landing at Athens airport on May 
30. “The Greeks were happy to arrest 
him,” says a former official directly in- 
volved in the case. “Once he was in custo- 
dy, we told them it was Rashid. They said, 
‘Oh, shit!’ ” 

For two years the Greeks resisted 
American efforts to extradite the accused 
bomber. Rashid’s wife, still living in Khar- 
toum, was even permitted to visit him in 
jail at least twice using a Greek passport 
and a fake name, although she too was un- 
der U.S. indictment. Nor does the story 
end with the decision last September by 
Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis to 
prosecute Rashid as part of his tougher 
line on terrorism. Two months ago, Rashid 
discovered the identity of the key witness 
against him. Since then, U.S. officials have 
learned, the supposedly retired Abu Ibra- 
him has dropped in on Awad’s brother in 
Baghdad and confiscated his passport. The 
implied threat that harm may come to 
Awad’s family if he testifies against Rashid 
is not hard to fathom. Adnan Awad and 
Mohammed Rashid, their lives so painfully 
bound together, can each make the other 
pay a stiff price when Awad finally con- 
fronts his former comrade-at-arms in a 
court of law. a 











AFTER YOU'VE WON OLYMPIC GOLD, 
YOU DON'T SETTLE FOR SILVER. 






One of these Gold Medalists is using Clairol Option 
to cover his gray hair. Can you tell who it is? 


These Olympians have never settled for 
silver — not in the way they compete Or in their | WIN A TRIP T0 THE 1992 OLYMPICS! 
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No Peace in 
The Dirty War 


President Carlos Saul Menem 
wanted to “close a black chap- 
ter” in Argentina’s history. But 
his decision last week to pardon 
ex-President Jorge Videla and 
half a dozen other leaders who 
had been jailed in 1986 for their 
role in Argentina’s “dirty war” 
in the late 1970s only rekindled 
popular outrage. Nearly 50,000 
citizens took to the streets of 
Buenos Aires to protest, and 
Bishop Jorge Novak called the 


Ablack chapter: then President Videla during a military parade 
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measure a “humiliating defeat 
for the democratic system.” 
Menem intended the par- 
dons to cool the simmering re- 
sentment within the armed 
forces that has led to four mili- 
tary uprisings since democracy 
was restored in 1983. The dem- 
onstrations signaled, however, 
that Argentine civilians are far 
from ready to forgive the mili- 
tary for having killed 9,000 of 
their countrymen and tortured 
thousands more in a campaign 


against leftists. But Videla re- | 


mained unrepentant, calling for 
the “full vindication” of the 
army. a 





EL SALVADOR 


Who Killed the 
Copter Crew? 


The undisputed facts were ugly 
enough: guerrillas of the leftist 
Farabundo Marti National Lib- 
eration Front (F.M.L.N.) last 
week shot down a U.S. military 
helicopter, killing its three-man 


and when the Americans died 
proved difficult. 


bel ground fire about 75 miles 
east of San Salvador. The 
F.M.L.N. Said all three crewmen 


when the chopper crashed. But 
area residents claim that the 
rebels ordered them to drag out 
two of the Americans, alive and 
begging for water. At first they 
said both died for lack of medi- 
cal attention, but later suggest- 
ed they were shot. In Washing- 
ton officials said autopsy 
reports showed that two of the 
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crew. But determining just how | 


The helicopter was hit by re- 


died from injuries suffered | 





crew were killed with gunshots 
to the head. Both sides have 
motives for fudging the facts. 


The rebels do not want to upset | 


peace talks with the Salvadoran 
government, and the Bush Ad- 
ministration is trying to rally 
support for its proposal to give 
El Salvador $42.5 million in new 
military aid. 4 


Wreckage of the helicopter 








Tempest ina 
Chapeau 


Quelle horreur! Everyone knows 
the French language is sacro- 
sanct. But that has not kept the 
government of Prime Minister 
Michel Rocard from trying to 
reform French spelling to make 
it easier. 

The proposed changes will 
affect at most 4,000 of the 
50,000 words in use, but such 
minor “rectifications” cut no 
ice with editors and academics 
who have launched a vigorous 
contre-attaque (new spelling: 
contrattaque). At the center of 
their protest is the circumflex 
accent, a little hat the French 
occasionally put over vowels (as 









in chateau and hétel, crofton 
and maitre). To simplify mat- 
ters, the new rules would re- 
move it from ?’s and u’s. 

Henri Troyat, a member of 
the prestigious French Acade- 
my, charged that the omission 


would “disfigure the soul of a | 


word.” Book editor Yves 
Berger bemoaned the loss “of 
this marvelous chapeau de gen- 
darme [policeman’s hat].” The 
brouhaha grew worse over the 
past two wecks as more mem- 
bers of the academy openly 
broke with the majority who 
voted for Rocard’s reform last 
May, and it is possible they may 
force another vote. The acade- 
my will discuss the issue at its 
Thursday meeting this week, 
and if it recants, the govern- 
ment will have to think again. = 





Sorely Taxing 
The Consumer 


Why do salted peanuts cost 
more than unsalted ones? Be- 
cause the former is deemed a 
taxable snack, while the latter is 
a grocery—and thus exempt 
from Canada’s new 7% goods- 
and-services tax. A six-pack of 
yogurt and a dozen oranges are 
tax-free at the corner grocery, 
but one of each gets hit when 
bought in a cafeteria line. Self- 
employed workers earning less 


| than $30,000 a year don’t have 


to collect and pay the tax at all, 
so a wash-and-set at the hair- 
dresser could cost $10.70 in one 
chair and only $10 in the next. 
This tide of confusion con- 
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firms some of the deeply held 
fears Canadians expressed dur- 
ing the lengthy legislative battle 
to enact the value-added tax 
that went into effect Jan. 1. 
Now that it is being levied, 
though, one major anxiety—a 
burst of inflation—seems to 
have been misplaced. The De- 
partment of Finance once ex- 
pected the levy to increase the 
price index 1.25% this year, but 
now, in the midst of a recession, 
its inflationary impact appears 
muted. 

With a value-added tax now 
the rule in most industrialized 
countries, the U.S. is the last 
major holdout against adopting 
it to replace diverse and com- 
peting sales taxes. So let the de- 
bate begin: Is a pizza with extra 
pepperoni a snack ora staple? = 
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recipe calls for one whole 
egg, try using two egg whites. 
ruse yogurt instead of sour 
cream. You'll also find cottage 
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{ , a dish that's as good for your 
waist as it is for your taste 
buds. 
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Westwood Neighbors Improve 
Their Community 


an Marie Belle was angry. She'd watched her 
neighborhood in Westwood, one of Denver's poor- 
est and most ethnically mixed sections, sink into 
serious decline. So, one day in 1987, Jan went 
door-to-door to appeal to her neighbors. “We don't 
need outsiders to solve our problems,” she told them. 
“We can do it ourselves.” Her neighbors agreed, and the 
Southwest Improvement Council (SWIC) was born. 

SWIC has proved what Jan believed all along. “If you 
don't sit around pointing fingers and expecting some- 
one else to come fix your problems, you'll find leaders 
everywhere,” says Jan. “When you get your neighbors 
together, you can accomplish miracles.” 

Leading by Listening 

Today, there's a new spirit in Westwood thanks to 
the 450 volunteers of SWIC. Men, women and children 
of all ages, ethnic and religious backgrounds are work- 
ing together in teams to revitalize their community. 

SWIC's army of volunteers is organized into several 
groups, each of which has been enthusiastically named to 
reflect the service its members perform. The Urban Gleaners, 
for example, hunt for discarded goods and building materi- 
als in trash bins throughout the city. Successful trips produce 
housewares, books and toys which are reconditioned and 
distributed to the needy. Assorted building materials such as 
lumber, tile and wrought iron are used by volunteer crafts- 
men to install safety banisters for elderly residents or repair 
homes in Westwood. The Yardbirds clean yards and beautify 
vacant lots. Friendly Visitors offer companionship to home- 
bound residents. Volunteers also tutor students, shovel snow 
for residents unable to do it themselves, or they staff SWIC's 
food distribution center. 

Now the community of Westwood has taken on a new 
look. Homes have been repaired and painted; yards and 
alleys are clean; graffiti has disappeared; and, most impor- 
tantly, the SWIC volunteers and those they help feel their 
lives are richer. 





Yardbird volunteers Marjorie Anderberg and young 
Kristina Herrera bag leaves for a disabled resident. 


The key to SWIC’s success: “We understand our local 
problems, because we live here and we listen,” says Dora 
Arguello, one of the earliest volunteers. “Instead of telling 
people what they should do, we ask them what they think 
should be done and do it together.” 

A Spirit of Caring 

Neighbors like Esther Meza, an active volunteer on the 
Respite Sitters team, exemplify SWIC's ideal of neighbors 
looking out for one another. Trained Respite Sitters stay with 
ill or disabled elderly while their regular caregivers (usually 
relatives) go shopping or just take a break. “In most places, 
the elderly are forgotten. But not here,” smiles Esther. “We all 
take care of each other.” 

That spirit of caring is one of SWIC’s proudest accom- 
plishments. “We're a community now,” says Dora. “People 
have come out of their homes to take responsibility for mak- 
ing things better for everyone. We've become friends - and 
people take care of their friends.” 


Fourteenth in a series of self-reliant 
communities cleaning up problems 
in their own backyards 
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There Is Nothing Like This Dame 


So long, La Stupenda, and 
goodbye again. It’s hard for 
Australia’s Dame Joan Suth- 
erland, 64, to say addio to op- 
era, so she did it twice. The 
first time was in Sydney last 








was a party guest in Act IT of 
Die Fledermaus, along with 
Luciano Pavarotti. Suther- 
land cautioned that “the old 
voice is winding down,” but 
the party wasn’t over until 
she sang a final, glistening 
Home Sweet Home. 


October, and last week in 
London she bade a New 
Year’s Eve farewell to her in- 
ternational career where it 
began 38 years ago. At the 
Royal Opera House, the diva 





Daddy Dearest 


The Soviet Union is warmer 
than California these days, at 
least for Werner Erhard, 55. 
While the est founder has 
successfully introduced his 
self-improvement program to 
Soviet managers, things are 
chilly at home. A memo 
leaked from his Bay Area 
company recommended 
bankruptcy, and his children 
are telling horrifying tales of 





abuse by their dad. “I remem- 
ber him being completely vio- 
lent,” daughter Celeste, 27, 
told a San Jose paper. “You 
never knew when he was go- 
ing to go off and throw things 
or smack my mom.” 








The Old Man and the Sea 


Joining the ranks of Captains Ahab and Bligh comes the villainous 
Cap’n Mossback, who shows up in next month’s Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles’ comic book. Strange that he resembles Secretary 
of Commerce ROBERT 











The character, whose 
catch includes sea _ tur- 
tles, is the hard-shell heroes’ 
way of getting revenge for the 
Secretary's 1989 decision to 
give shrimpers a reprieve from 
using nets with es- 
cape devices for the 
reptiles. “As a fan 
of comic books and 
fiction,” says Mos- 
bacher, “I thought it 
was funny.” So send 
out for a pizza and 
join the crowd. 
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Oh, Oh, Canada 


They’re not those kids —not new on the block. They're a 
Canadian satiric troupe called the Kids in the Hall, and 
they're not even kids at all. KEVIN MC DONALD, SCOTT 
THOMPSON, DAVE FOLEY, BRUCE MCCULLOCH and 
MARK MCKINNEY, ages 28 to 32, are serious guys 
who turn into outrageous characters —including wom- 
en. Now in their second HBO season, the Kids plan to 
cuddle up to Americans during a spring tour, says Foley, 
“with remarks about how we love your flag and how good 
your nation is in bed.” Just kidding. 
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Hide and Seek 


Senators can run, but they 
can’t hide from Martha 
Pope. Taking over last week 
as the first female sergeant 
at arms of the U.S. Senate, 
Pope, 45, has the power of 
arrest to aid her in rounding 
up absent members—wher- 
ever they may be—and 
bringing them to the floor 





for a vote. She also manages 
a $120 million budget, heads 
the board overseeing the 
1,300-strong Capitol Police 
Force and is responsible for 
enforcing rules and main- 
taining decorum in the Sen- 
ate. Jokes Pope, whose first 
job on the Hill was as recep- 
tionist for ex-Senator Gary 
Hart: “I started out answer- 
ing phones, and it may still 
be my only marketable 
skill.” 
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Pillars of Sand 


| The recession is putting banks through their worst trauma since the 1930s; the 
crisis could finally force Washington to overhaul the U.S. financial system 























By JOHN GREENWALD 


uards posted outside dozens of 

shuttered financial offices in 

Rhode Island last week were om- 

inous portents for the troubled 
U.S. banking industry. Only hours after he 
was sworn in on New Year’s Day, Governor 
Bruce Sundlun shut down 45 banks and 
credit unions to prevent a run on deposits in 
the wake of the collapse of the private firm 
that insured them. While such private insur- 
ance has become a rarity, the closings aggra- 
vated the growing anxiety about the health 
of the entire financial system, as the U.S., al- 
ready reeling from the savings and loan de- 
bacle, sinks into a new recession. 

Not since the Great Depression has the 
outlook for so many banks seemed so grim. 
The epicenter of distress is the downtrod- 
den Northeast, where lenders in New York 
and New England are writing off bad loans 
at a furious pace. Many of the worst head- 
aches are in New York City, which is home 
to seven of the 10 largest U.S. banks. Ex- 
perts predict that such giants as Citicorp, 
the biggest U.S. banking company, Chase 
Manhattan (No. 3) or Chemical (No. 8) 
may have to merge with other large firms 
to survive. “There is a high chance for a 
major consolidation over the next one or 
two years,” says James McDermott, who 
follows the industry for the Wall Street in- 
vestment firm Keefe Bruyette. 

Such a marriage would be just part of a 
broad upheaval that seems certain to re- 
| shape American banking this year. From 
Main Street to Wall Street to the White 
House, 1991 looms as a watershed for the 
staggering industry. Calling financial re- 
form a top domestic priority, George Bush 
is preparing a proposal to free banks from 
regulations that bar them from crossing 
state lines or diversifying into new fields. 
Congress began to put forth its own propos- 
als last week. Meanwhile, more than 1,000 
of the nation’s 12,400 commercial banks are 
on the government’s watch list of troubled 
lenders, a level four times as great as during 
the 1981-82 recession. And the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. expects 180 banks 
with total assets of $70 billion to fail this 
year. The cost of closing them will drain 
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SLL Od NO! 


Troopers guard offices of the failed Rhode 
Island Share & Deposit indemnity Corp. 











more than half the cash now in the 
FpIc fund that insures bank deposits, 
leaving a meager $4 billion on hand, 
unless something is done to shore up 
the fund. 

The industry’s problems have af- 
fected consumers and companies by 
discouraging banks from lending to 
any but their most creditworthy cus- 
tomers. The resulting credit crunch 
helped bring on the recession and 
drive up unemployment, which the 
government said last week reached 
6.1% in December, the highest level 
in more than three years. Moreover, 
big banks have kept lending rates high 
to bolster sagging profits, which fell to 
$3.8 billion in the third quarter of 
1990, down from $5.3 billion in the 
April-June period. Most major banks 
waited until last week to lower their 
prime rate a half-point, to 942%, even 
though the Federal Reserve Board 
had dropped its discount rate, on 
which the prime is largely based, two 
weeks earlier. Many banks are raising 
service charges for everything from auto- 
mated-teller-machine transactions to pen- 
alties for bounced checks. 

The biggest risk is the prospect of a 
widespread bank collapse. The trigger could 
be a protracted war in the Persian Gulf, 
which could, in turn, deepen the recession 
and force debt-laden companies into mas- 
sive loan defaults. Collapsing banks would 
aggravate the downward spiral by drying up 
credit and leaving taxpayers with another 
painful bailout bill. The disaster scenario 
may be plausible, but most experts doubt 
that bank failures will come close to the 
magnitude of the S&L fiasco, which will 
cost Americans as much as $1 trillion over 
the next 30 years. Despite the banking in- 
dustry’s problems, 89% of U.S. commercial 
banks were profitable in last year’s third 
quarter. The S&L industry, by 
contrast, lost $1.5 billion during 
the period. 

Big banks have been sliding 
into trouble since the 1970s, 
when many of their best cus- 
tomers began drifting away. 
Major companies found they 
could raise funds more cheaply 
by borrowing in money mar- 
kets, rather than turning to 
banks. And depositors could 
get higher returns and ade- 
quate safety by putting their 
savings into moncy-market 
funds instead of passbook ac- 


STAY 


counts. The defections left Are regulators 

banks to chase riskier business, INFORMED panic at rumors, but stay alert. 

Teller machines have created impersonal 

banking relationships. It’s better to 
BANKER become acquainted with the staff, whose 

attitude can be telling. 

Make sure your bank has equity of more 

than 5% of its assets —a healthy figure. Or 

check with a rating agency like Veribanc 


such as Third World lending or 
leveraged buyouts, to keep 
their profits up. “Banks just 
can’t compete with other pro- 
viders of services that they 
have traditionally offered,” 
says Gary Gorton, a finance pro- 
fessor at the Wharton School. 








The Trigger Man 


= Behind the crisis in Rhode 
Island stands a single man: 
Joseph Mollicone Jr., presi- 
dent of the failed Heritage 
Loan and Investment. Be- 
hind Heritage’s collapse, in- 
vestigators say, was $13 
million in funds that Molli- 
cone stole after recording 
them on the bank’s books as 
loans to customers. Molli- 
cone was the epitome of a 





$43.7 million deficit for the same peri- 
od. The problems have taken their toll 
on workers as the troubled banks have 
slashed payrolls and shuttered divi- 
sions and offices. New York City 
banks have eliminated 15,000 jobs 
since 1987, or 8% of their work force. 
Attrition has been heavy across 
New England, where bad real estate 
loans have put some banks on the en- 
dangered list. Boston’s Bank of New 
England said last week that it may re- 
port a loss of as much as $450 million 
for the fourth quarter. The deficit 


CHECK FOR 
INSURANCE 


BE WARY OF 
HIGH RATES 


KNOW YOUR 


LOOK AT THE 
NUMBERS 


powerful and successful banker before he vanished 
last November after his son dropped him off at Bos- 
ton’s Logan Airport for a flight to Newark. He drove a 
black Porsche, lived in a posh neighborhood and was 
friendly with local politicians. But there were signs of 
a darker side to Mollicone’s nature. Among other 
things, he reportedly used his political ties to rig bids 
for government leases. The FBI has launched a global 
search for Mollicone, but authorities said they had no 
clue to his whereabouts. 


“So banks have had what is left over.” 

Many of the biggest high rollers were 
New York City banks that lavished loans 
on everyone from Latin American dicta- 
tors to Donald Trump. At the same time, 
they helped finance the 1980s real estate 
boom that has filled U.S. cities with vacant 
office towers and dotted suburbia with 
empty condominiums. “Citicorp was hurt 
the most,” says Thomas Brown, a Paine 
Webber banking analyst. “Then come 
Chemical, Chase and Bank of New York.” 

The banks took part of their lumps in 
huge write-offs last year. Conceding that 
the full value of many loans will never be 
collected, Citicorp said it expects to report 
at least $300 million in losses for the fourth 
quarter. Chase lost $623 million in the 
third quarter, while Chemical reported a 





federal 


interest that is far higher than the crat who chairs the House 
competition’s, it could be a sign that the Banking Committee. Mean- 
institution is while, the Treasury Depart- 
Watch for news of changes at your ment is drafting plans to permit 
institution. Is there management banks to enter new fields to in- 

clamping down? Don’t crease their profitability. The 


of Wakefield, Mass. 
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Make sure your account is covered by 
insurance, 


which covers deposits 
up to $100,000. Private insurance funds 
are more risk 


Ifa bank or thrift tries to lure savers with 


moved the troubled bank to the verge 
of collapse. 

The pain was most immediate in 
Rhode Island last week when bewil- 
dered customers learned that more 
than half the state’s banks and credit 
unions closed their doors. “I’ve had 
all my money in here since 1967,” said 
a tearful depositor who found herself 
locked out of her credit union. “It’s 

a $10,000. It’s my life’s savings. And 
now I might lose it all.” Sundlun shut 
the institutions after their private insurer, 
the Rhode Island Share & Deposit Indem- 
nity Corp., was sapped by the failure of a 
Providence bank whose president vanished 
in November with $13 million in funds. 
While 22 credit unions were scheduled to 
reopen this week under federal deposit in- 
surance, Sundlun pledged to bail out shut- 
tered lenders that are too weak to qualify 
for such coverage. 

Banking’s woes are spreading beyond 
the Northeast. In California, where banks 
are generally suffering less than in other re- 
gions, Security Pacific Corp. last month pro- 
jected a loss of at least $320 million for the 
fourth quarter. More than half the bank’s 
problems stemmed from loans outside Cali- 
fornia, particularly to builders in Arizona. 
Experts are worried that a further downturn 
in California’s slumping real es- 
tate market could cause a flood 
of red ink at the state’s other big 
banks. 

The shaky health of the in- 
dustry led Congress last week 
to introduce bills to shore up 
federal deposit insurance and 
strengthen federal bank super- 
vision. Sponsors included Hen- 
ry Gonzalez, the Texas Demo- 


key points in the proposals: 


Federal deposit insurance. All 
sides want to rescue the FDIC 
fund. The Administration is 
considering plans to levy a spe- 
cial assessment on banks or 
raise their insurance premiums 
to add at least $25 billion. The 
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proposals would limit depositors to a total 
of $100,000 in federal insurance; in the 
S&L bailout, some big customers are being 
repaid the full $100,000 for each of several 
accounts. 


New lines of business. To give banks a 
broader base of profits, the Administration 
wants to scuttle Depression-era laws that 
severely limit bank activities. It would allow 
banks to underwrite securities and may urge 
that they be permitted to sell insurance or to 
affiliate with other types of companies. 
Banks would be prevented by so-called fire 
walls from risking federally insured deposits 
in the new ventures. Moreover, only 
healthy, well-capitalized banking compa- 
nies would be permitted to enter new fields. 


Interstate banking. The White House 
would permit banks to open branches 
across state lines and thereby create na- 
tionwide networks of loans and deposits. 
While most states permit some form of in- 
terstate banking, their separate policies 
subject banks to a crazy-quilt pattern of 
rules and regulations. 


Government supervision. The Adminis- 
tration and Congress want to consolidate 
the federal authority to regulate banking. 
That would simplify a regulatory process 
that is parceled out among such agencies as 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency and the FDIC. 

The proposals to broaden banks’ powers 
are certain to inspire a wide range of oppo- 
nents, from insurance companies to small- 
town bankers. “Full national branch bank- 
ing is only going to lead to greatly increased 
financial concentration,” says Kenneth 
Guenther, executive vice president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. “It only means that the big will get big- 
ger.” Such arguments lead congressional 
staff members to consider the expansion of 
banking powers a long shot at best. 

In any event, 1991 will see a major 
shake-out among banks as weak ones fail 
or merge with stronger partners. But bar- 
ring a severe worsening of the recession, 
most of the industry should survive the 
slump. “If the New York banks can pull 
through, the present situation is very man- 
ageable,” says John McCoy, chairman of 
Ohio’s financially robust Banc One Corp. 
Concurs Thomas Theobald, chairman of 
Continental Bank in Chicago, which the 
government rescued from a brush with 
bankruptcy in 1984: “The system has had 
its heart attack, but we view that as a 
warning and a way to recovery. It’s not 
fun. It’s tough. But, thank God, we're go- 
ing through it.” Since confidence in the 
economy is so closely tied to the fitness of 
banks, everyone can only hope that they 
are right. — Reported by Robert Ajemian/ 
Boston, John E. Gallagher/New York and Michael 
Riley/Washington 





Hasn’t He Been Here Before? 


Once again, a Neil Bush company is ensnared in a bailout, 
and a probe is under way into the propriety of his financing 











he reference in the legal brief was tan- 

talizingly obscure, like a clue in a 
board game. Neil Bush, the government 
lawyers claimed, “is again engaged in a 
venture with an individual to whom he 
looks for assistance in financing his obliga- 
tions ... the prospect of recurrent prob- 
lems does not seem remote.” 

Lawyers for the federal Office of Thrift 
Supervision made that 
veiled reference last 
month to persuade an ad- 
ministrative-law judge to 
take a tough line in repri- 
manding the President’s 
35-year-old son for his 
performance as a director 
of Denver's Silverado 
S&L, which collapsed in 
1988 at a cost of $1 billion 
to the U.S. When Judge 
Daniel Davidson issued 
his decision, he declared 
that Bush had broken \ 
conflict-of-interest rules. 
The judge ordered Bush 
to avoid future conflicts, a mild sanction. 
But the ors lawyers’ cryptic reference to a 
potential new problem intrigued congres- 
sional investigators. 

The trail led them to Louis Marx Jr., a 
New York City financier. Marx, an heir toa 
toymaking fortune, supplied Bush with 
$2.3 million in government-guaranteed 
financing to bankroll Apex Energy, an 
oil exploration firm the President's son 
started in May 1989. Marx’s 
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Marx, the friendly bankroller 




















The President's son needed cash to start Apex Energy 


venture-capital firms were declared insol- 
vent a year later, triggering a $25 million 
federal bailout. As a result, taxpayers may 
once again have to underwrite a Neil Bush 
venture. Bush financed his earlier firm, 
JNB Exploration, with loans from two Sil- 
verado customers whose $130 million in 
defaults helped escalate the cost of the 
S&L’s bailout. 

Bush folded the mon- 
ey-losing JNB in 1989 and 
immediately launched 
Apex with financing from 
two Small Business In- 
vestment Corporations 
that Marx controlled, 
Wood River Capital and 
one of its subsidiaries. 
Marx started Wood River 
in 1979 with $15 million in 
private capital and a $30 
million line of credit from 
the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, The Marx 
companies bought a 49% 
stake in Apex for $1.5 mil- 
lion and loaned it an additional $850,000 in 
SBA-guaranteed money. 

When Wood River became insolvent | 
last year, the SBA was obliged to pay off $25 
million of its debts. Wood River officials 
signed an agreement with the sBA to liqui- 
date in order to repay at least a portion of 
the money. The company has told the sBA 
it should be able to repay its entire govern- 
ment debt within 30 months. 

Wood River defends its financing of 
Bush, which was handled personally by 
Marx. “The investment in Apex was 

made for good business reasons, and not 
because Bush was the President's son,” 
says Wood River spokesman Don 
Dwight. Yet Marx also contributed 
more than $100,000 to the senior 
Bush’s presidential campaign. 

The sBA too views the Bush fi- 
nancing as legitimate, but the House 
Small Business Committee has 
launched an investigation. ““We want to 
know how much moncy of their own Neil 
Bush and his partner, Brant Morse, invest- 
ed in Apex,” says a senior staff member of 
the committee. Wood River's failure is 
just one ina long list of Small Busi- 
ness Investment Corporation in- 

solvencies totaling $500 million 
in the past five years, a record 
that has prompted the agency 
to overhaul the rules for such 
guarantees, —By Jonathan Beaty/ 
Los Angeles 
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Put your career on the fast track 
with Fortune Book Club 


Working smarter—not just harder —— a 
—is the key to success inthe ‘90s. | i (a } Take 3 books 
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Which is what you'll be doing as WHA 
soon as you join Fortune Book ‘Talk < for $2 each 
Club. Plus, getting today’s lead- wie ' 
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Everett takes a stand at Hollywood Park 


They’re Off 
And Kicking 


The race for a famed track 
pits stars against tycoons 





s proxy battles go, the fight for Holly- 
wood Park racetrack ranks as a minor 
contest. But the cast of characters could 
have been plucked from the plot of a Dick 
Francis novel and plunked down in an epi- 
sode of Dynasty. In fact, actor John For- 
sythe, the patriarch of the defunct TV 
show, is a star defender of Majorie Everett, 
the eccentric chairwoman of the company 
that manages the track in Inglewood, Calif. 
Some stockholders charge that Everett, 
69, has turned “the track of lakes and flow- 
ers” into a second-class operation. The 
main challenger is R.D. Hubbard, a Texas 
glassmaking mogul and owner of tracks 
in Kansas and New Mexico. Hubbard 
launched a proxy battle last November to 
gain control of the company’s board and 
install new management, complaining that 
the company has lost $27 million in the 
past three years. Everett supporters like 
Merv Griffin counter that she has brought 
many innovations to the track, including 
simulcasting of events. 


who, he said, found evidence that Everett 
has misappropriated funds. According to 
one allegation, she supplied audiovisual 
gear at company expense to her friends 
Ronald and Nancy Reagan. Everett denies 
the charges. “They won't find a g.d. thing 
on me,” she told the Wall Street Journal. 
Defending Everett’s cause, Forsythe got 
into a shoving match at the track last 
month with an opposing director. 
Hubbard, in his own poll of stockhold- 
ers, gathered support from 49.4%, just shy 
of the majority he needs to take over. As a 
result, he will have to wait for an official 
count that will take place at the company’s 
annual meeting Feb. 18. Tallyho! rT 





Hubbard hired private investigators | 








Money Angles 


Andrew Tobias 


Do Yourself a Favor! 


j nto the meeting walks my 43-year-old friend with two Harvard degrees, partner 
in a well-known investment bank that, like all investment banks, is cutting back. 
He runs a small department that should bear much fruit in the 1990s. It specializes 
in financing companies related to “the environment.” It’s exactly the kind of invest- 
ment a company shouldn’t trim unless it absolutely has to. 

“Well,” explained my friend's boss, an even more senior partner, “we absolute- 
ly have to.” He went around the barn a few times: “Conditions on Wall Street... 
Got to trim overhead . . . No reflection on you. . .” 

“O.K.!” said my friend, wanting to grab the other shoe before it dropped. “How 
many of my people do I have to let go?” He could see this was going to be a very 
lousy day. “You don’t understand,” said the more senior partner. “We're letting you 
go.” Oops. 

The recession has arrived—certainly for him—and if it should come for you or 
someone you know, I have a suggestion: Now, while you're still working, find a cause 
and volunteer. Nothing is lost if you're not laid off (as you probably won't be). You'll 
have contributed a few hours a week to your community. It’s something you’ve prob- 
ably been meaning to do 
anyway. But if your num- 
ber should come up, it 
would provide an emo- 
tional bridge to the next 
job. You'd already be part 
of an organization doing 
valuable work; it’s likely 
you'd be able to expand 
those efforts from one 
night a week to several. 
For the few months it 
would take you to land 
another spot, you'd have 
plenty to feel busy 
and productive about— 
because you'd be busy and 
productive—and you'd 
have something to say you 
were doing when people 
asked. 

The reason to volunteer now, while you're too busy, is that you're more likely 
actually to go ahead and do it. You're in a good frame of mind and your sense of 
self-worth is, justifiably, high. It’s amazing how a little gloom can paralyze you. 
Meet new people? Work for free when you've just been laid off? You may not feel 
like it. First things first, after all. Yet, far from interfering with your job search, a 
volunteer job is apt to buoy your spirits—possibly even teach you new skills or es- 
tablish new contacts—and thus enhance your prospects. 

“Texas seems to run counter to the rest of the country,” a Houstonian told me 
last month. “Things are turning up. But do you know what made it really depressing 
around here until recently? It wasn’t all the bankruptcies; it was that people weren't 
busy. Things are getting busy again. People feel a lot better.” 

Where to volunteer? There's work in hospitals and libraries and schools; deliv- 
ering meals to the homebound, assisting the handicapped or cheering the elderly. 
Want to join Jimmy Carter in building housing for the homeless? Call 800-HABI- 
TAT. There’s no single national clearinghouse to match volunteers with jobs, but 
the National Volunteer Center (703-276-0542) can steer you to whichever of its 380 
local affiliates is nearest. One area that might be of particular interest to a TIME 
reader: teaching kids or adults to read. If so, call the Literacy Hotline (800-228- 
8813) for the number of a local organization that needs your help. 

If we're lucky, the recession won’t last long. If we’re not, an upsurge in volun- 
teerism could help to mitigate its effects. 

Finally, if you happen to be CEO of a company involved in toxic-waste disposal, 
you might want to call a brand-new consulting outfit, Environmental Financial 
Consulting Group in New York, run by this Harvard friend of mine. oe 


Volunteers holding crack babies in Chicago 
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Sponsor a Child for 
Only $12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship program for Americans 
who are unable to send $20, $21, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because for $12 
a month you will receive: 

© a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child you are helping. 

© two personal letters from your child each year. 

© acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 

®@ issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship News.” 


All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes—because Children International believes that 
many Americans would like to help a needy child. And 
so we searched for ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 
the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keep you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organizations 
mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Children International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages and schools. 





can H ! Little Marta lives in the Holy Land — and she is only one example of 

You make a difference! children from countries around the world who urgently need a sponsor. 
$12 a month may not seem like much help to many il pt gc A SS 

Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of S a A . ti KIXU 

$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make hip pli 

all the difference in the world. ponsors p ca on 


Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a month will help 
provide so much: 

© emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

© a chance to attend school. 

© help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and 
other vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $12. Please assign me a 1 Boy C) Girl 
Country preference: 1) India () The Philippines © Thailand 
© Chile © Honduras () Dominican Republic [) Colombia 

C) Guatemala () Ecuador () Holy Land Child 
OR, choose a child who most needs my help from your 








- EMERGENCY LIST. 
A child needs your love! sshd 
Here is how you can sponsor a child immediately for ADDRESS 
only $12 a month: 
1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor CITY 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. STATE ZIP 





2. Or mark the “Emergency List” box and we will 


assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have C Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 


as CI can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 

ponsor. ; ‘on of $ 

3. Send your $12 in right now and this will eliminate contribution of $ __________. 

the cost of a “trial child.” Please forward your U.S. tax-deductible check, made payable to: 


Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph and case history. 


Children International. 


May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsorship i j 
program protects the dignity of the child and the 2000 gana = cipkey R President i © Box 419413 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a Kansas City, Mi i 64141 


positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. A workiuise seicicei dared chistes shoes 5K 
Financial report readily available upon request. 
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Discs, DAT.and 
D’other Things 
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By JAY COCKS 


idn’t get that CD player you wanted 

for Christmas? That’s all right. Am- 
ble down to the local audio vendor—the 
one with all the fancy futuristic stuff— 
and check out the digital-audiotape ma- 
chines. Inquire particularly about the 
DAT Walkman, a palm-size dynamo that 
puts compact-disc-quality sound onto a 
cassette tape. The store should be receiv- 
ing its first limited shipment this week. 
The DAT Walkman is guaranteed to cure 
CD envy. And clean your ears, and your 
wallet, right out. 

Dogged by technophile speculation, 
consumer wariness and legal wrangling, 
the DAT format has been the subject of 
long-standing curiosity and skepticism. 
Would it really sound as good as a CD? 
DAT was demonstrably fine in the record- 
ing studio, where it has been used since 
1987. But would it measure up to the CD 
for consumer allure? Would it be as handy, 
as user friendly, as downright cool? Would 
it be an all-around commercial monster? 

The answers, in order: yes; yes; and, 
well, could be. There’s a lot riding on the 
outcome. Sony is spearheading the DAT 
charge with its usual high-profile corporate 
promotion as well as its snazzy technology. 
| “Before, there were LPs and tape cas- 
settes,” says Takeshi Inoue, a manager in 
Sony’s DAT Audio Group. “In the future, 
there will be CDs and Dats.” 

Response to the first full-size DAT 
decks, which Sony began to market selec- 
tively in the U.S. late this summer, was cau- 
tious. “DAT's a great technology,” says a 
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Digital audiotape breaks out into the 
home-entertainment marketplace 








Sony’s DAT deck, with Walkman and cassette: handy, user friendly and downright cool—but pricey 


Manhattan retailer. “Our customers are 
very impressed. But they're buying slowly.” 
Money’s tight, of course; a home deck costs 
$800 to $900, But DAT has spent a good 
deal of its Stateside existence bound up in 
a series of legal maneuvers by record com- 
panies and music publishers who feared 
that its crystalline sound would encourage 
a ruinous splurge of home copying. The le- 
gal battling over DAT duplicating has been 
effectively resolved, with the advantage go- 
ing to the tape: a CD can be copied without 
even fractional loss of sound quality onto a 
DAT tape. But the equipment will prevent 
that copy, even though it can be duplicated 
on conventional analog cassettes innumer- 
able times, from being copied on another 
digital tape. Got that? There will be a quiz 
Monday morning. 

As the legal problems fall away, world- 
wide sales have jumped forward. Industry 
sources in Japan estimate that nearly 
100,000 pat decks made by Sony, JVC and 
others were sold in 1990—up from 60,000 
in the previous three years combined. “We 
sold out of the home units,” says Arnie 
Shurofsky of New York City’s Grand Cen- 
tral Radio. “And we can’t wait to get the 
Walkman. That’s what’s going to push DAT 
into the mass market.” 

The paTman, as the new small unit is 
nicknamed, is Sony’s ultimate weapon in 
the DAT wars, a 1-Ib, Walkman that will do 
just about everything the larger home deck 
will do, and one thing more: record with a 
microphone. Digital nirvana. The DATman 
is about the size of a Stephen King paper- 
back, but rather less thick. It uses the same 
DAT cassette (which is less than half the 





size of the traditional analog 
cassette), records up to two 
hours of digitized splendor 
and plays it all back with im- 
peccable fidelity. It makes 
conventional analog tape | 
sound by comparison like an 
Edison cylinder. 

Among the crucial fea- 
tures of the home deck avail- 
able on the DATman is the 
ability to find any track with 
pinpoint accuracy within sec- 
onds. At $849.95, this will be | 
Sony’s priciest Walkman 
ever. “Like all new consumer 
products, the initial price is 
high,” admits Michael Vi- 
telli, president of Sony Per- 
sonal Audio Products, who 
expects that the first purchas- | 
ers of the DAT Walkman will 
be the “high-end audiophile 
market and music enthusi- 
asts.” But, he adds, “the 
prices tend to come down 
when the demand is great 
enough, and the portable ca- 
pabilities of the DAT Walk- 
man will help popularize the 
entire DAT format.” 

Unlike portable CD play- | 
ers, the DAT Walkman isn’t susceptible to 
skipping when the going gets rough. (Sony 
has also introduced a DAT deck for cars.) | 
The catalog of prerecorded DAT tapes 
(typical price: $20) is just beginning to 
build up, with only about 175 titles avail- 
able. But as Hirayama Toshikatsu of Pana- 
sonic’s audio division points out, “The ma- 
jority of users want to create their own 
tapes with their own selection of music.” 
Sony spokesman Tsutomu Imai agrees. 
“Software was important because the CD 
player was a playback-only machine,” he 
says. “It had to have prerecorded music to 
succeed. But since DAT is for recording, 
software is not that important.” 
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hilips, however, is gambling that soft- 

ware is vital. At an electronics show 
in Las Vegas this week, the Dutch compa- 
ny plans to demonstrate a new system (oh 
no, not again!) that will record digitally 
and play both digital and analog cassettes. 
Several record companies, including Poly- 
gram (a Philips subsidiary), have already 
signed on to make recordings in the new 
digital compact cassette (DCC) format. 
Philips says the system will be available in 
early 1992 and promises it will deliver 
DAT-quality sound. Experts, however, are 
dubious. “I think Philips, as the inventor 
and promoter of the analog cassette, is in- 
terested in prolonging its life,” says Len 
Feldman, senior editor of Audio maga- 
zine. That’s understandable. One quick 
turn with the DAT Walkman demonstrates 
that the audio future is here, and well in 
hand, —With reporting by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Tokyo and Michael Quinn/New York 
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Business Notes 





REAL ESTATE 


This Meal Has 
Nine Courses 


To the incurable golfer, the 
club names are almost mythic: 
Palm Beach, La Quinta, Mis- 
sion Hills. But the owner of 
those exotic courses, Califor- 
nia’s Landmark Land Co., has 
been stuck for months in that 
great sand trap of the American 
economy, the savings and loan 
crisis. Landmark owns the re- 
sorts through a New Orleans 
subsidiary, Oak Tree Savings 
Bank, which is under pressure 
from federal regulators to raise 
some cash and shore up its fi- 
nances. As a result, Landmark 
agreed last week to sell nine 
golf clubs and resorts for an es- 
timated $739 million to an in- 


vestor group led by Tokyo’s 
Daiichi Real Estate. 

While Japanese investment 
in foreign properties has slowed 
dramatically, the country’s af- 
finity remains high for golf 


courses and other resorts. 
“They think we're the best in 
the world in golf communities,” 
says Landmark’s chairman, 
Gerald Barton, who will run the 
properties. a 
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Part of the sale: the PGA West fairways in La Quinta, Calif. 














ANTITRUST 


Formula for 
Controversy 


When most people gaze at a 
newborn child, they see a bun- 
dle of joy. The makers of infant 
formula see something else: a 
bundle of loot. That's the argu- 
ment of industry critics who 
claim that the leaders of the 








Top sellers: Is the price right? 





ADVERTISING 


How Dull 
Can You Be? 


In Florida those pushy lawyers 
who hawk themselves on TV 
will have to amend their ways. 
As of Jan. 1, a new set of rules 
put a virtual gag on attorneys 
pushing their services on the 
tube. They are forbidden to use 
dramatic scenes, slogans, en- 
dorsements from clients, plugs 
from celebrities, moving pic- 
tures—in short, just about any- 
thing of greater interest than a 
test pattern. To top it off, such 
commercials have to include a 
disclaimer warning potential 
customers that they shouldn't 
be picking attorneys through 
TV ads in the first place. The 
Florida Bar Association, which 
developed the rules, says the 
dial-a-lawyer ads mislead con- 
sumers and influence juries by 
creating the impression that 
personal-injury cases are moti- 
vated by greed. we 


$1.5 billion formula business 
have unfairly boosted their 
prices 150% during the 1980s. 
Last week the state of Florida 
filed a lawsuit in federal court 
against the top U.S. formula 
makers: Abbott Laboratories 
(maker of Similac), American 
Home Products (Nursoy) and 
Bristol-Myers Squibb (Enfa- 
mil). The civil suit accuses the 
companies of fixing and inflat- 
ing formula prices. 
Antitrust accusations 
have dogged the firms for 
months. In a congressional 
: hearing last May, Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum of 
Ohio denounced the price 
ncreases and their “devas- 
tating’ impact on gov- 
ernment programs that buy 
infant formula for low- 
income families. Metzen- 
baum’s hearing spurred a 
still active investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The companies deny 
that any conspiracy took 
place. a 
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Even Captains 
Get the Flu 


American Airlines is one of the 
strongest U.S. carriers, but late- 
ly it has been feeling under the 
weather. Last week the airline 
said it will have to cancel at 
least 230 flights, or 11% of its | 
daily schedule, including all its 
Los Angeles—to—San Francis- 
co flights. American attributed 
the reduction to a shortage of 
pilots, who the carrier says have 
been calling in sick at a high 
rate—more than 500 on some 
days, twice the normal number. 
The airline accuses the pilots of 
staging an illegal sick-out to put 
pressure on American in nego- 
tiations that have been going on 
since October 1989 over the pi- 
lots’ next five-year contract. 
The pilots deny organizing any 
sick-out. 

In full-page 
newspaper ads, 
American embar- 
rassed itself last 
week when it 
tried to apologize 
to passengers for 
the problems 
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Crandall and the corrected ad 


caused by the flight cancella- 
tions. The airline got the name 
of the pilots’ union wrong, call- 
ing it the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion instead of the Allied Pilots | 
Association. The following day | 
American ran a corrected ad, 
and tough-talking chairman 
Robert Crandall had to apolo- 
gize all over again, this time ina 
letter to the union. 6 








BENEFITS 


Too Slick with 
The Pink Slips 


The strategy was crafty but 
cruel. When Continental Can 
was trying to cut costs in its 
plants during the late 1970s, 





the company employed a se- 
cret computer program called 
BELL, a reverse acronym for 
Let’s Limit Employee Bene- 
fits. Managers used the pro- 
gram to target and lay off em- 
ployees just weeks or months 
before they were vested in the 
company pension plan. In that 


way, the company aimed to 
avoid millions of dollars in 
pension payments. 

It was a costly mistake, The 
United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica filed a class-action suit in 


tirement Income Security Act. 
Federal courts ruled that the 


1982 under the Employee Re- | 





company had acted illegally and 
ordered Continental to com- 
pensate its retired workers. 
Last week Continental finally 
reached an agreement under 
which it will pay $415 million to 
3,000 people, the largest settle- 
ment in the 17-year history of 
ERISA. a 
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By JEANNE MC DOWELL LOS ANGELES 


ew vacation spots can match Yo- 

semite National Park’s rare com- 
bination of wild beauty and civilized 
comfort. At the Ahwahnee Hotel, 
guests book reservations a year in ad- 
vance to watch the alpenglow off the 
majestic Half Dome from cozy rooms 
equipped with TVs and minibars. 
When not ice skating, skiing or hik- 
ing through the mountain slopes clad 
with ponderosa pines, visitors can pa- 
tronize a pizza parlor, a gourmet deli, 
a one-hour photo service, an auto- 
matic bank teller and, of course, a gift 
shop full of coffee mugs and T shirts 
with the Yosemite logo. 

Is the commercialism encroach- 
| ing on the nation’s wild lands a good 
thing? If it is, who should reap the 
| profits? Those issues gained new ur- 
gency last week, when Matsushita, 
| the Japanese electronics giant, took 
control of MCA, the California- 
based entertainment conglomerate. 
MCA—and now Matsushita—owns 
the Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
which operates the park’s lodging fa- 
cilities, restaurants, shops and ser- 
| vices. In 1989 those concessions gen- 
erated about $78 million in sales and 
an estimated $14 million to $17 mil- 
lion in profits. But under its sweet- 
heart contract with the National Park 
Service, the company had to pay the 
government only $635,000. Such a 
huge private profit from a national 
resource is questionable enough, but 
the possibility that the money might 
flow to Japan is doubly troubling to 
many Americans. 

Eager to avoid criticism, Matsu- 
shita offered to sell the park-conces- 
sion company to a U.S. firm within a 
year. But that pledge was not enough 
to satisfy Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan 
Jr., whose department includes the Park Ser- 
vice. Lujan threatened to cancel the Yosem- 
ite company’s contract, which still has two 
years to run, on the ground that MCA and 
Matsushita did not get government permis- 
sion to change the management of the con- 
| cessions. The Interior Secretary appears to 
be playing rough in an effort to persuade 
Matsushita to donate the park company to 
the government or to sell the operation to a 
nonprofit group at a below-market price. 

The dispute over Yosemite’s profits 
throws a spotlight on a problem all too 
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— Environment 


Fighting for Yosemite’s Future 





A Japanese takeover of the park’s concessions stirs a debate 
over who should reap profits from America’s natural treasures 





Visitors can skate and ski in the wilderness, but they also 
enjoy civilized comforts, like a well-stocked gourmet deli 


common in the biggest national parks. The 
Park Service has been lax in monitoring the 
concessioner contracts and ensuring that 
the government gets a fair share of the in- 
come. According to an Interior Depart- 
ment report, the concessioners reaped rev- 
enues of $500 million in 1988 but paid the 
government only $12.5 million in franchise 
fees, Environmentalists view the sale of the 
Yosemite company as an opportunity to 
revamp the process and shift the manage- 
ment philosophy of the parks away from 
excessive commercialism. “The parks 
should be the environmental reservoirs of 








the world, places we populate with song- 
birds and other species,” says Paul Pritch- 
ard, president of the National Parks and 
Conservation Association. “They are not 
there to provide more accommodations for 
visitors and more tourism dollars.” 

Though the concessions in 80% of the 
parks are mom-and-pop operations, 
the Yosemite company is not the 
only Park Service contractor reaping 
hefty revenues. TW Recreational 
Services rang up $49 million at Yel- 
lowstone in 1989, and Amfac Re- 
sorts, which runs the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon, pulled in $23 million. 
Such firms contend that their size 
and financial strength have helped 
to make the parks more attractive 
places. 

“One of the reasons national 
parks are liked so much is that they 
have the greatest visitor facilities be- 
cause the private sector has put mon- 
ey in,” says Rex Maughan, chairman 
of the Conference of National Park 
Concessioners. “If we go to another 
system and the government gets in- 
volved, we will see the degradation of 
our national parks.” 
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heoretically, the Park Service 

has the power to approve every- 
thing from the rate of return on a 
contract to hotel-room décor. Over 
the years, though, the concessioners 
have become a powerful lobby in 
Washington, and the Park Service a 
pushover. “[The concessioners] are 
to parks what the defense industry is 
to the military,” says Pritchard. In 
1989, for example, Edward Hardy, 
president of the Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., won $1.5 million in con- 
gressional appropriations for a new 
concessioner-employee dormitory at 
a time when Yosemite's $13.9 million 
budget was stretched to the limit. 

Hardy and former California 
Congressman Tony Coelho are re- 
portedly teaming up in an effort to 
buy the company from Matsushita. 
But there will be other bidders. A co- 
alition of preservationists has formed 
the Yosemite Restoration Trust, a 
nonprofit organization that aims to buy the 
concessioner and put into effect a 1980 
federal plan for reducing commercialism 
at the park. 

The group would be hard-pressed to 
hold back the crush of tourism. During the 
peak summer months, 7,000 visitors a day 
transform Yosemite Valley into an urban- 
ized village of noisy bumper-to-bumper 
traffic and bicycle jams. To many nature 
lovers, the land that pioneering preserva- 
tionist John Muir extolled for its “spiritual 
glow” and “sublime mountain beauty” has 
already been irreversibly damaged. 8 
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Black, White and Green All Over 


A freshet of ecopublishers reaches out to the mainstream 





M ost environmentalists es- 
pouse recycling, but Andre 
Carothers, editor of the bimonth- 
ly Greenpeace, implores his read- 
ers to pass the magazine on to 
friends or institutions before let- 
ting it go to the shredder. Now 
Carothers himself is looking for a 
wider audience for Greenpeace, 
which normally serves as a bonus 
house organ for 2 million mem- 
bers of its eponymous environ- 
mental organization. Last week 
he started to put some 20,000 
copies of the publication on na- 
tional newsstands and in book- 
stores, hoping to attract new read- 
ers with “information and 


Editor Carothers in the Greenpeace offices 








| that has increased its circulation 50%, to 
150,000, in its first year of publication, gen- 
erally limits its advocacy to environmental 
| consumerism. Articles focus on practical 
and gardening without pesticides. 
Publisher Patricia Poore says she 
provides “tips and tools” for read- 
ers who “want to get off the 
consume-it, then trash-it tread- 
mill.” E, a bimonthly based in 
Norwalk, Conn., publishes a mix- 
ture of opinion and news articles 
and openly encourages political 
activism. At the end of a story 
about whale hunting, for instance, 
readers are invited to lobby for 
legislation that would protect the 
endangered mammals. By con- 
trast, Buzzworm, a Boulder-based 
bimonthly (circ. 75,000), shies 
away from editorializing. “We're 
the only magazine that doesn’t 
take a stand,” boasts publisher Jo- 
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avenues for action that are useful 
to the movement and the planet.” 
Carothers is not alone. Suddenly, a 
freshet of environmental publications— 
some old, like Greenpeace, some new—is 
striving for a mainstream audience, feeding 
on the growing awareness of a planetary 
threat. “The world is going to hell, and peo- 
ple are reading about soap operas,” scolds 
Doug Moss, founder of E, a year-old bi- 
monthly (circ. 75,000), who sees his compe- 
tition as “fluff magazines that I wish would 
go away.” New titles like Garbage, Buzz- 
worm and Design Spirit—all aimed at gen- 
eral readers—have joined Audubon, Moth- 
er Earth News and other more established 
journals that have recently increased their 
emphasis on environmental concerns. 
Greenpeace is the most opinionated of 
the new group. The current issue attacks 





Opinionated, redesigned and recyclable for the future. 


Senator Richard Lugar and Congressman 
Kika de la Garza for allegedly helping al- 
low imported vegetables to be treated with 
chemicals banned in the U.S. and derides 
U.S. News & World Report for promoting 
the views of a nuclear-industry coalition. 
Redesigned to enhance its appeal to gener- 
al readers, the 28-page journal, which sells 
for $1.95, still resembles a house organ 
more than a slick consumer magazine. It is 
packed with reporting on the politics of nu- 
clear testing, firsthand accounts of Green- 
peace nautical confrontations with the So- 
viets and surprisingly attractive graphics. 
But it suffers from an overreliance on un- 
named and Greenpeace-connected 
sources for its allegations and opinions. 
Garbage, a Brooklyn-based bimonthly 








Milestones 








MARRIED. Vanna White, 33, well-appointed 
letter turner for the popular TV game 
show Wheel of Fortune; and George Santo 
Pietro, 44, Los Angeles restaurant owner; 
she for the first time, he for the second; on 
New Year’s Eve; in Aspen, Colo. 


PLEADED GUILTY. Christian Brando, 32, 


charged last year in the murder of his half- | 


sister’s friend, Dag Drollet; in Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif. Brando, eldest son of actor Mar- 
lon Brando, claims Drollet was shot during 


an argument. He plea-bargained a first- | 


degree-murder charge down to voluntary 


| manslaughter with the use of a firearm, for 
| which he could get up to 16 years in prison. 


DIED. Felipe Benito Archuleta, 80, New 
Mexico folk artist whose works have been 
shown in such major museums as the 





Smithsonian in Washington; in Tesuque, 
N. Mex. Archuleta carved ferocious and 
funny animals of wood, then embellished 
them with familiar objects like marbles, 
terry cloth and straw bristles. 


DIED. Lucius (“Luke’’) Appling, 83, slick- 
fielding, Hall of Fame shortstop; in Cum- 
ming, Ga. Known as “Old Aches and 
Pains” for complaining to teammates 
about his ailments, Appling compiled a 
.310 lifetime batting average and 2,749 hits 
in his 20 seasons with the Chicago White 
Sox. In 1982, at 75, he delighted the crowd 
at an Old Timers game in Washington by 
slamming a home run off Warren Spahn. 


DIED. Thomas Stanley (““T.S.””) Matthews, 
89, critic, novelist, biographer, poet, jour- 


nalist and, from 1943 to 1949, managing | 


seph Daniels. Instead the maga- 
zine specializes in photo spreads 
of wildlife and exotic locations. 

In line with their high-minded mission, 
almost all the ecomagazines are printed on 
recycled paper. Greenpeace accepts no ad- 
vertising, and E takes ads only from mak- 
ers of such products as cotton grocery bags 
and organic popcorn. Some of the other 
magazines are less restrictive, so long as an 
advertiser’s message is judged to be envi- 
ronmentally sound. “Even a little bit of 
good from a bad company is good,” says 
Daniels. None of the new titles have yet 
produced anything but red ink. Still their 
publishers are optimistic. Says Poore: 
“Given the information, people tend to do 
the right thing.” So far as she and the other 
ecopublishers are concerned, green is the 
color of the future. — By Leslie Whitaker 











| topics like designing kitchens for recycling | 





editor of TIME; in Cavendish, England. 
Born in Cincinnati, Matthews graduated 
from Princeton and New College, Oxford, 
and joined Time in 1929 as books editor. 
When TIME co-founder Henry R. Luce 
named him to lead the magazine through 
the war and postwar period, Matthews re- 
sponded with characteristic candor: “1) I 
am married, and TIME is not the name of 
my wife. 2) I am not yet completely licked 
as a writer. 3) I hate the Republican Party. 
4) As a reader and as a writer, I consider 
TIME badly written . . .” His editing could 
be merciless. “Choctaw! Try it again in 
English” was penciled on one convoluted 
effort. Matthews’ 15 books include Name 
and Address: An Autobiography, critical 
studies of English essayist Charles Lamb 
and the poet T.S. Eliot and O My America! 
Notes on a Trip. a 
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COVER STORIES 


Medicine 





A Puzzling Plague 


What is it about the American way of life that causes breast cancer? 


By CLAUDIA WALLIS 


In the bad old days, some 20 
years ago, no one had the heart 
even to talk about it. Breast 
cancer struck the most evident 
of a woman’s assets, where the motherly 
and the erotic are joined, And treatment 
of the disease was a nightmare of pain, dis- 
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figurement and uncertainty too terrifying 
to contemplate. A seemingly healthy wom- 
an with nothing more than a tiny lump in 
her breast (and a larger one forming in her 
throat) could agree to have a biopsy per- 
formed and not know whether she would 
awake from surgery with a small bandage 
on her breast—or no breast at all 

Much has changed since then. For one 
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thing, breast cancer is widely discussed 
Celebrity after celebrity 
Breast Cancer Hall of Fame—has stepped 
forward to demystify the disease and soft 
cn its stigma, beginning with Shirley Tem 
ple Black, Ingrid Bergman and Betty Ford 
and more recently including Nancy Rea- 
gan and Gloria Steinem. Lessons on cancer 


a veritable 


detection and the importance of mammo- 











grams are the subject of elaborate public 
information campaigns. 

More important, the surgical and post- 
Chas 
tened by better educated and more de- 
manding patients, doctors now wait after a 


positive biopsy to discuss these options be- 
I 


surgical options have multiplied 


fore moving in to amputate, Just last year 
a consensus meeting convened by the Na 
tional Institutes of Health formally recom- 
mended lumpectomy, the removal of a 
cancerous lump plus a small amount of 
surrounding tissue, followed by radiation 
therapy, as an equally effective alternative 
And the 
not dra- 


to breast removal in many cases 
success rate for treatment is up 
matically, but up. Nowadays, 76.6% of 
breast-cancer patients survive five years af 
ter surgery, and 63% are alive 10 or more 
years later. In 1970 the five-year survival 
rate was 68% 

But there is also bad news about breast 
cancer. The number of cases continues to 
According to the National Cancer In- 
stitute (NCI), the U.S. incidence increased 
32% between 1982 and 1987. Only lung can- 


soar 
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One out of every ten 
American women wil 
get breast cancer. 


Of those who do, 
one out of four will 


die of it. 


cer is rising faster. Cancer is the leading 
cause of death for women 35 to 50, and 
breast cancer is the most common malignan- 
cy in this age group. All in all, an American 
woman has a 1|-in-10 chance of developing 
breast cancer over the course of her lifetime, 
and that risk keeps on rising 

The big question is why. Most experts 


Incidence 
of breast cancer 
per 100,000 
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on the disease agree that part of the in- 
crease can be attributed to earlier detec 
tion of tumors. Some 65% of American 
women over 40 have had a mammogram, 
up from about 20% in 1979. The wide- 
spread use of this tool, a low-dose X ray of 
the breasts, has meant that more women 
are discovering their tumors in the early 
stages, before a lump can be felt. In past 
decades, prior to the spread of mammog- 
raphy, such women might have died of oth- 
er causes before their breast cancer was 
diagnosed, 

Nonetheless, most investigators of the 
epidemic believe early detection is only 
part of the story. They look at the fact that 
breast cancer is far less common in other 
parts of the world and conclude, ominous- 
ly, that the answer lies in some facet of the 
American life-style. “Something in our en- 
vironment is contributing,” contends Dr 
Marc Lippman of Georgetown University 

Study after study has explored the pos 
sibilities. Could it be the birth control pill? 
Probably not, since dozens of investigations 
into that question have produced a quag- 
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mire of contradictions. How about smok- 
ing? Again, there is no clear connection. 
Alcohol? Drinking seems to raise the risk 
of the disease slightly, but the association is 
too weak to account for America’s prodi- 
gious rate. What about the widespread use 
of estrogen therapy following menopause? 
Studies show only a mildly elevated risk. 
And while food additives and even lack of 
sunlight have come under suspicion, there 
is little evidence to convict them. 





THE FAT FACTOR 


Instead, many researchers around the 
world are pointing to another component 
of the Western way of life: a diet rich in fat. 
Researchers have known for more than 40 
years that high-fat diets promote the 
growth of mammary tumors in laboratory 
animals. They have also observed that the 
varying rates of breast cancer in various 
countries correlate neatly with the amount 
of fat in a nation’s diet. The U.S., Britain 
and the Netherlands, which have some of 
the world’s richest diets, also have among 
the highest breast-cancer rates. Mean- 
while, in countries such as Japan, Singa- 
pore and Romania, where the dict is very 
lean, the incidence of breast cancer is one- 
sixth to one-half the U.S. rate. 

On the theory that genetic factors 
might be responsible for such national 
| variations, researchers have looked at im- 
migrant groups. They have found that 
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The ouch factor: a good mammogram is uncomfortable 


Two out of three older women fail to get checked regularly. 
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Acolor-enhanced mammogram shows a white spot of cancer 
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when Japanese move to the U.S., or Ital- 
ians to Australia, their previously low 
breast-cancer mortality rate rises to match 
the higher rate of their adopted country 
within a generation or two, as diet and life- 
style change. “The results are too consis- 
tent to believe that the association is indi- 
rect,” Maureen Henderson, an 
epidemiologist at the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center in Seattle. When 
it comes to the breast cancer-fat connec- 
tion, she says flatly, “I’m sure of it.” 

Japanese researchers are also con- 
vinced. Breast cancer is one of the fastest- 
growing diseases among Japanese women, 
with the incidence up 58% between 1975 
and 1985. “The largest factor behind the 
sharp rise is the Westernization of eating 
habits,” says Dr. Akira Eboshida, chief 
deputy director of the Health and Welfare 
Ministry’s Disease Control Division. “We 
are eating more animal fat and less fiber.” 
Cancer of the breast is not the only ailment 
rising with the larding of the Japanese diet. 
Heart disease is also surging, as is cancer of 
the colon, ovaries and prostate. All have 
been linked to a high-fat diet. On the other 
hand, stomach cancer, historically the most 
common cancer in Japan, is falling as the 
nation moves away from its traditional dict 
of salty, pickled and smoked foods. “If the 
current trend continues,” predicts Ebo- 
shida, “breast cancer will replace stomach 
cancer as the No. | killer of Japanese wom- 
en in the next century.” 


says 
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The technique reveals pinpoint tumors undetectable by touch. 


Despite such evidence, not everyone 
shares the conviction that fat is the villain. 
Critics of this theory point out that statisti- 
cal correlations are not the same as prov- 
ing cause and effect. Many researchers ar- 
gue that there are probably several life- | 
style factors rather than a single culprit. 
“The high rates are not due to one bad 
habit, but to our whole way of life,” says 
Mary-Claire King, a cancer geneticist at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

According to Dr. Walter Willett at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, overall 
calories may play a larger role than fat: 
Americans may simply be eating too well. 
Willett points out that breast-cancer rates 
tend to be highest in prosperous countries 
where people are well nourished. In such 
lands of plenty, girls begin to menstruate at 
an earlier age, women tend to have their 
children later in life and menopause also 
comes later. Late menopause (after 50), 
delayed childbearing (after 30) and early 
onset of menstruation (before 12) are all 
acknowledged “risk factors” for breast 
cancer. For older women, obesity also in- 
creases the risk of the disease. King notes 
that better education and job opportuni- 
ties for women have furthered the trend 
toward postponed motherhood and child- 
lessness (also a risk factor). “All the things 
that cause women to be healthy, well-edu- 
cated and have careers put them at risk for 
breast cancer.” 

Critics of the fat theory also point to 

















several studies that seem to refute it, in- 
cluding a survey by Willett of 90,000 nurses 
from 34 to 59. Though the diets ranged 
from 32% fat content to about 44% (the 
U.S. average is 42%), the Harvard re- 
searcher could find no correlation between 
fat intake and the incidence of breast tu- 
mors. One problem with Willett’s study: 
many researchers belicve that dictary fat 
must be more radically reduced, to about 
20% of total calories, to affect the occur- 
rence of breast cancer. 

The proof, of course, is in the pudding, 
or in this case, not eating any. Unfortu- 
nately, researchers seeking conclu- 
sive evidence of the effects of a very 
low-fat diet have had little success 
in obtaining funds. One concern is 
cost. Another is that women partic- 
ipating in such trials would have 
trouble adhering to the drastic regi- 
men, which would mean very limit- 
ed amounts of meat, dairy products 
and oils of any kind. 

To show that it can be done, 
Henderson in Seattle completed a 
three-year pilot study, funded by 
the National Institutes of Health, of 
2,000 postmenopausal women who 
were painstakingly taught how to 
follow a 20% fat diet. “We give 
them a Ph.D. in fat,” she explains. 
Her hope was that the pilot would 
lead to NIH funding of a 10-year ef- 
fort with 24,000 women. No such 
luck. A competing proposal for a 
similar study that would cost $107 
million was on the verge of being fi- 
nanced when an NCt1 advisory panel 
decided last month to put it on 
hold—a crushing disappointment 
for many researchers, 


THE ESTROGEN 
CONNECTION 


If fat does figure in the develop- 
ment of breast cancer, just what 
role does it play? No one in the re- 
search community believes that too 
many thick shakes and fries can in 
themselves cause normal, well-be- 
haved cells to mutate into unruly 
malignant ones, In fact, no one has the 
faintest notion what causes the initial ge- 
netic changes to occur. “In lung cancer we 
have a reasonable idea that the major 
cause is cigarette smoking,” says Dr. Philip 
Leder, chairman of Harvard's department 
of genetics. “In skin cancer we understand 
that the major cause is ultraviolet light, 
which is absorbed by DNA and causes it to 
break. But with breast cancer we don’t 
have any idea what the precipitating fac- 
tors are.” 

Doctors have long been convinced that 
some people are genetically predisposed to 
develop breast cancer. A woman whose 
mother or sister had the disease before 
menopause has five to six times the usual 
risk of developing it. If either one had the 





disease in both breasts, then the woman's 
risk is five to 10 times the norm. 

Though scientists do not know how 
breast cancer begins, they do have some 
ideas about how it progresses. The female 
hormone estrogen, which is produced in 
the ovaries and causes a young girl’s 
breasts to develop, also plays an unmistak- 
able role in promoting the growth of tumor 
cells. Why do childlessness, late meno- 
pause, early onset of menstruation and de- 


layed childbearing all increase the risk of | 
breast cancer? One likely explanation is 
that all involve a prolonged, uninterrupted 


presence of high levels of estrogen in the 
bloodstream. Doctors have also noticed 
that women whose ovaries were removed 
before age 40 rarely get breast cancer, 
Researchers focusing on the role of fat 
in the development of cancer have been 
particularly intrigued by the estrogen con- | 


nection. Biologists have long known that 
estrogen is produced not only in the ova- 
ries but also in fat cells. Obese women have 
higher levels of estrogen than thin ones—a 
probable factor in their greater risk of 
breast cancer after menopause. 

But it has been only in the past five 
years that researchers have found a link be- 
tween estrogen levels and fat in the diet. 
Women who eat lots of hamburgers, thick 


shakes and other fatty foods have higher | running en masse to the mammographer’s 





overall levels of estrogen and especially 
large amounts of the “biologically active” 
form. Equally significant, endocrinologist 
David Rose of the Naylor Dana Institute in 
Valhalla, N.Y., has found that when wom- 
en switch to a very low-fat diet (20% of to- 
tal calories), their estrogen levels quickly 


| drop by 20%. Advocates of the dietary-fat 


theory regard this observation as a crucial 
bit of supporting evidence. Given estro- 


| gen’s established role in promoting breast 











cancer, the fact that fatty foods directly af- 
fect estrogen levels means that, as Mau- 
reen Henderson puts it, “it’s biologically 
rational that fat can influence 
cancer.” 

Considering all the fuss over 
fish oil and polyunsaturates in the 
world of heart disease, one might 
wonder if the type of fat consumed 
makes any difference. “The data 
are very confusing on this.”’ admits 
Rose. Some researchers believe 
that certain fats are more villainous 
than others with respect to cancer, 
but Henderson and others say all 
fat should be reduced. Drastically, 


THE MAMMOGRAM 
MUDDLE 


Until the government decides to 
fund a long-term dietary study and | 
until the work is completed, the val- 
ue of an ultralow-fat dict in pre- 
venting breast cancer will remain 
open to question. For women 40 or 
older, however, there is one bit of 
medical counsel that has almost 
unanimous approval: Get a mam- 
mogram. Now. And do it regularly. 

Consider these facts. By the 
time a breast tumor is large enough 
to be felt as a lump, it is generally 
more than | cm (0.4 in.) in diameter 
and contains several billion cancer 
cells, some of which may have bro- 
ken loose, circulated through the | 
bloodstream and begun to infiltrate 
other organs. A mammogram can 
detect pinpoint tumors that are less 
than 0.5 cm (0.2 in.) across, often 
well before the process of metasta- 
sis has started. This is not to say that a man- 
ual exam by a doctor or the woman herself 
is a waste of time. Such exams can some- 
times turn up tumors missed by X rays. But 
the carly-detection capability of mammog- 
raphy clearly saves lives. A 1987 study 
found that for women whose tumors were 
discovered carly by mammograms, the 
five-year survival rate was about 82%, as 
opposed to 60% for a control group. 

And if that is not incentive enough, ear- 
ly detection through mammography can 
sometimes bring another bonus: surgery 
that spares the breast. A small, early tumor 
can often be removed with a lumpectomy 
procedure rather than a mastectomy. 

Why, then, aren't American women | 
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DANGER IN THE DIET 


: Fat intake: estimated 
proportion of 

total calories 
Breast-cancer rate: 
annual incidence 
23% per 100,000 

women ages 45-69 


23% 
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office? Why do less than a third of women 
over 40 have mammograms every one to 
two years, as experts recommend? One 
reason may be lingering fears about radia- 
tion exposure. Nowadays, however, mam- 
mography doses are about one-tenth of 
what they were 20 years ago—less than one 
receives from cosmic rays on an airplane 
flight. A more significant factor, says Dr. 
Sarah Fox, a UCLA professor of family 
medicine, is “that physicians aren't making 
the recommendations.” Doctors often feel 
that mammograms are unnecessary for 
women who are not in a high-risk category. 
“Sometimes they'll say, ‘You've had a cou- 
ple of children and you've got no family 
history, so relax,” explains Dr, Robert 
Smith of the Centers for Disease Control 
in Atlanta. Yet three out of four breast- 
cancer victims have no known risk factors, 
says Smith. No woman over 40 should con- 
sider herself safe. And certainly her doctor 
should know better. 

The cost of mammograms may also dis- 
courage women. Insurance frequently fails 
to cover the $50 to $200 procedure. Medi- 
care just began paying for it this year. Pub- 
lic hospitals do not always offer such 
screening, and some state Medicaid pro- 
grams have refused to provide reimburse- 
ments, which helps explain why breast can- 
cer is often diagnosed too late among the 
poor. For black women in particular, the 
five-year survival rate is only 64%, in con- 
trast to 77% for white women. 

Adding to the confusion on mammog- 
raphy is the unfortunate fact that medi- 
cine’s powerful professional societies can- 
not agree on what to recommend. The 
American Cancer Society urges a mammo- 
gram every one or two years for women be- 
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An intriguing link with eating habits: a Seattle woman, participating in a study on cance! 
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tween ages 40 and 49, and annually there- 
after. The American College of Physicians 
disagrees, claiming that a mammogram is 
not “cost-effective” for women under 50, 
since only 20% of malignancies occur in 
these women. 

As if matters were not muddled 
enough, a storm has erupted in recent 
years over the uneven quality and accuracy 


of mammograms around the U.S. “Half 


the states do not have a licensing proce- 
dure for radiologic technologists. It could 
be the office receptionist pushing those 
buttons,” warns Marie Zinninger, a quali- 
ty-control specialist for the American Col- 
lege of Radiology. Another problem, ac- 
cording to the National Cancer Institute, is 
that General Electric, Philips and other 
manufacturers have flooded the market 
with mammography machines. Many wind 
up in the offices of doctors who lack the 
proper training in the use and maintenance 
of these machines. The College of Radiol- 
ogy has responded with a drive, launched 
in 1989, to examine and certify mammog- 
raphy facilities. It advises patients to 
choose a high-volume accredited facility. 
Another sign that a mammogram is up to 
snuff: the ouch factor. To get a good pic- 
ture, the mammography machine must 
compress the breast. “If you're not uncom- 
fortable,” says UCLA’s Fox, “you're proba- 
bly getting a bad mammogram.” 


A POLITICAL SOLUTION? 


In recent years a ground swell of breast- 
cancer victims, feminists and legislators, 
inspired by the success of the AiDs lobby 
in bringing attention and funds to that 
epidemic, have been pushing for better 
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r prevention, prepares a special low-fat meal 


regulation of mammography standards, 
for mandatory insurance coverage of 
mammograms, and generally for more 
research into the still mysterious roots of 
breast cancer. They point out that the 
U.S. government spends only $77 million 
a year investigating ways to prevent the 
illness, against $648 billion on heart-dis- 
ease prevention. Last week Congress- 
woman Mary Rose Oakar of Ohio sought 
to redress the shortfall by introducing a 
bill that would add $25 million to the NIH 
budget expressly for basic research on 
breast cancer. Meanwhile the National 
Women’s Health Network, a lobbying 
group in Washington, continues to press 
for federal funding of studies on the ef- 
fects of dict. 

But given the demands on the limited 
federal research budget, such efforts will | 
probably fail. Perhaps as unfortunate, 
notes Dr. Geoffrey Howe, a leading re- | 
searcher on cancer and diet at the Uni- | 
versity of Toronto, is the fact that “politi- 
cal pressure is the criterion for deciding 
what scientific research needs to be 
done.” 

For patients, the lack of answers and of 
resources to find them amounts to an all 
too literal deadlock. “I am scheduled to die 
because I have metastatic breast cancer,” | 
says Elenore Pred, founder of the Breast 
Cancer Action group in San Francisco. 
“I'm part of the 44,000 women for whom 
there is no cure. But I refuse to be written 
off.” Pred is devoting her days to lobbying 
for more research and better public educa- 
tion on the disease. As the mother of two 
daughters, she could leave them no health- 
ier legacy. —Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/ 
Chicago and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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The Rough 
Road to 
Recovery 


Options for therapy 
have multiplied, but 
making the right choices 
can be daunting for both 
doctors and patients 








By CLAUDIA WALLIS 
Colleen Fallscheer, a cheerful 
40-year-old mother of two from 

Bm Waterford, Mich., is living 
proof that breast-cancer thera- 
py is not the horror show it used to be. A 
little over a year ago, a mammogram re- 
vealed a bright malignant spot, no more 
than 1.5 cm (about 0.6 in.) across, imbed- 
ded in the translucent tissue of her left 
breast. A surgeon recommended a mastec- 
tomy, to be followed by chemotherapy. 
Fallscheer was appalled. She sought a sec- 
ond opinion from David August, a surgical 
oncologist at the University of Michigan 
Medical Center, who told her that her tiny 
malignancy made her an ideal candidate 
for a lumpectomy, a less drastic procedure. 

Last November, in a two-hour opera- 
tion, Dr. August’s team removed the can- 
cer plus a margin of surrounding tissue, 
leaving Fallscheer with a 5-cm (about 2- 
in.) scar in an otherwise normal-looking 
breast. To catch any residual cancer cells, 
she received six weeks of daily radiation 
therapy, which produced a light suntan but 
left no permanent trace. “A lumpectomy 
plus radiation does not cure more women 
than mastectomy,” says radiation oncolo- 
gist Allen Lichter of the University of 
Michigan, “but it creates fewer physical 
and emotional scars.” Fallscheer concurs: 
“It was only after I saw Dr. August that I 
felt I wasn’t going to die after all.” 

Ten years ago, lumpectomy would not 
have been an option for Fallscheer. Since 
then, studies have shown that when a tu- 
mor is small, confined to a single area and 
readily accessible to the surgeon’s scalpel, 
lump removal plus radiation is no less ef- 
fective than removing the entire breast. 
But as Fallscheer’s experience shows, not 
every surgeon is convinced. Nor does every 
eligible patient choose the lesser opera- 
tion. Though about 50% of breast-cancer 
patients are candidates for lumpectomy, 
only about half of those elect it. Many, in- 

cluding Nancy Reagan, feel safer if the en- 











tire breast is removed. “For most women, 
whether or not they lose their pectorals is 
not the issue,” explains University of Chi- 
cago surgeon Monica Morrow. “It’s wheth- 
er or not they lose their lives.” 

Choice of surgery is only the first of 
many decisions faced by patients and doc- 
tors. None are simple, and women some- 
times get the impression that there are as 
many variations in therapy as there are 
doctors. The key question following sur- 
gery, however, is whether the cancer has 
spread. It is not localized disease in the 
breast that kills more than 40,000 U.S. 
women a year, but the dissemination of the 
cancer to other, more vital organs, usually 
the brain, the bones, the liver or lungs. 


T o determine if the deadly process of 
metastasis has begun, surgeons per- 
forming mastectomics and lump- 
ectomies routinely remove 10 to 25 lymph 
nodes from under the arm near the affect- 
ed breast and examine these glandular 
structures for signs of cancer. A woman 
with “positive” nodes has a 37% to 75% 
chance of a cancer relapse within five 
years, depending on the number of affect- 
ed nodes and the size of the original tumor. 
In such cases, chemotherapy or hormone 
therapy will be urged. 

The kind of drug treatment depends on 
many things, including a woman’s age and 
the biology of her tumors. The cancer cells of 
postmenopausal patients often require the 
hormone estrogen in order to grow. If lab 
tests show the presence of estrogen recep- 
tors in a tumor (a sign of a good prognosis), 
therapy with tamoxifen, an estrogen-block- 
ing drug, is usually recommended. It reduces 
the risk of disease recurrence by approxi- 


The “caterpillar stage”: Crossley, high-dose chemotherapy, 
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mately 20%, with relatively mild side effects. 

Younger women and those who have 
no estrogen receptors usually receive com- 
binations of two to five chemotherapy 
agents, such as Cytoxan and methotrexate, 
over a period of four months to a year. Be- 
cause these drugs target rapidly dividing 
cells, they not only destroy cancer cells but 
also cells in the hair follicles, the lining of 
the digestive tract and the bone marrow. 
That produces the dreaded side effects of 
chemo: hair loss, nausea and a decline in 
infection-fighting white blood cells. Pre- 
mature menopause can be another conse- 
quence. Even this harsh treatment pro- 
vides no guarantee of a cure, though in 
certain groups of patients, it can increase 
survival rates as much as 40%. 

Today, thanks to the widespread use of 
mammograms, breast tumors are being 
discovered earlier, before the cancer has 
spread. Now 60% of patients are “node 
negative,” up from 50% 10 years ago. In- 
creasingly, cancers are being found at a | 
very early, localized stage, known as “in | 
situ carcinoma” (cancer in place). 

While early detection vastly improves 
the chances of a cure, it also raises ques- 
tions for doctors. No one is certain how 
much treatment is right for in situ carcino- 
ma. Nor is it easy to determine therapy for 
patients whose cancer has begun to spread 
but has not yet affected the lymph nodes. 
Experience has shown that up to 30% of 
these node-negative women will develop a 
recurrence. The question: Which 30%? 

Frequently, doctors use a variety of fac- 
tors to determine which patients are at 
highest risk. One major consideration: tu- 
mor size. “One centimeter [0.4 in.] is con- 
sidered the major turning point,” says Dr. 
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Larry Norton at Memorial Sloan—Ketter- 
ing in New York City. “Over 1 cm, and I 
lean very strongly toward additional treat- 
ment.” A close look at the tumor cells will 
provide other clues, says Dr. William 
McGuire, chief of medical oncology at the 
University of Texas Health Science Center 
at San Antonio. Misshapen cell nuclei, ab- 
normal amounts of DNA or an accelerated 
rate of cell division are all bad signs, sug- 
gesting a need for chemotherapy or tamox- 
ifen. Newer tests include examining tumor 
cells for extra copies of cancer-causing 
genes or excess amounts of an enzyme 
called Capthepsin D, which seems to play a 
role in metastasis. Says McGuire: “Today 
we know that if you have a low score on all 
these markers, your chance of recurrence 
is less than 10%. If you score high, your 
chance is greater than 50%.” 

To have the cancer return even after the 
trauma of surgery and the misery of chemo- 
therapy is the nightmare of every patient. 
When this happens, the outlook is grim. But 
in recent years doctors have been experi- 








menting with a controversial treatment for 
advanced and recurring breast cancer that 
involves massive doses of chemotherapy 
and a bone-marrow transplant. Annette 
Crossley, 45, of Glendora, Calif., is hoping it 
will save her life. Crossley suffered a can- 
cer relapse just a few months after com- 
pleting a course of treatment that included 
a mastectomy, chemotherapy and radia- 
tion. Given slim odds of survival, she chose 
to try the new treatment at the University 
of Chicago Medical Center. Over a five- 
day period, she received intravenous che- 
motherapy in four to seven times the usual 
doses. Because such treatment destroys 
the bone marrow, healthy marrow was ex- 
tracted from Crossley’s pelvic bone before 
she began the toxic therapy. After the ses- 
sions and some rest, the marrow was re-in- 
jected into her body. 

Such high-dose therapy is perilous. Un- 
til the transplanted marrow replenishes the 
patient’s supply of white blood cells, she is 
highly vulnerable to infection. Jacob Bi- 
tran, Crossley’s oncologist, believes that 
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the procedure is worth the risk. He and his 
associates have treated 67 advanced 
breast-cancer patients in this manner over 
the past four years. Though 11 have died of 
complications, mostly infections, 16 are in 
complete remission, seemingly disease 
free. “That means | in every 4 is a long- 
term survivor,” he says. Others are not per- 
suaded. “I am not convinced that we have 
the benefits to justify the toxicity,” says 
Harvard oncologist I. Craig Henderson, 
noting that, regardless of treatment, 10% 
of women with advanced, metastatic dis- 
ease will be alive after 10 years. Such 
doubts have led many insurance compa- 
nies to refuse to pay for the procedure, 
which typically costs about $120,000. 

For Annette Crossley, cost is not the 
main concern. Slowly regaining strength, 
with little hair left on her head, she re- 
mains a picture of hope. “This is the cater- 
pillar stage,” she says, grinning gamely, 
“the ugly stage before the butterfly comes 
out.” —Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/ 











ast November, at the age of 43, Carol Beebe lost her left 

breast to cancer. But when she awoke from mastectomy 
surgery at New York City’s Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center and gazed down at her chest, nothing appeared to be 
missing. Beebe, an IBM employee from Point Pleasant, N.J., 
had chosen to have a reconstruction of her breast immedi- 
ately following the mastectomy. In a single operation, plastic 
surgeons shaped a new breast from Beebe’s own abdominal 
tissue, moving it into place minutes after the general sur- 
geons had removed the diseased breast. The technique 
spares the patient the anguish of 
amputation. “Our basic philosophy 
is that you don’t leave the hospital 
without a breast,” explains Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery chair- 
man Norman Hugo, who per- 
formed the operation. 

Rebuilding the breast after mas- 
tectomy has become increasingly 
popular in recent years: more than 
34,000 U.S. women chose some 
form of reconstruction in 1988, up 
71% from 1981, according to the 
American Society of Plastic and Re- 
constructive Surgeons. Younger pa- 
tients are particularly drawn to the 
procedure, though Hugo has recon- 
structed breasts for women of all ages and types, including a 
nun, 
The majority of reconstructions are done with implants, 
small bags that are inserted under the muscle of the chest wall 
and filled with either silicone gel or saline solution. The infla- 
tion must be done gradually over a period of weeks to allow 
time for the muscle and skin to stretch, a process that can 
cause discomfort and sometimes lead to infections. 

Linda Lehman, 43, a mother of two from Newville, Pa., re- 
ceived two silicone implants last February, three months after 
undergoing double mastectomies. That summer she went out 





Breast, left, rebuilt with abdominal tissue 





and bought a new two-piece swimsuit. “Losing your breasts is 
a terrible experience,” she says. “You mourn the loss. You 
have the same phantom feelings as when you lose a limb.” The 
implants, she says, have restored her spirit along with her fig- 
ure. “I wear more revealing clothing than before, and I've nev- 
er looked better.” 

Silicone implants are not without drawbacks. Because they 
sit high on the chest and are compactly curved, the implants 
most closely reproduce the look of a young woman's breast 
and can be a poor match for an older patient. They can also 
make the breast feel hard, interfere 
with mammography and, on occa- 
sion, rupture, causing inflammation 
if silicone has been used. This spring, 
as a result of pressure from patient- 
advocacy groups and members of 
Congress, the FDA will require im- 
plant manufacturers to provide 
proof of the safety of their products. 
Still, many surgeons say the risks 
have been exaggerated. 

Reconstruction using a flap of 
abdominal tissue, as Beebe had, 
avoids most of the implant problems 
but is a far more complex operation, 
lasting upwards of six hours and re- 
quiring a longer recovery period. 
The plastic surgeon must carve a large, almond-shape swath 
from the belly, about 16 cm by 30 cm (6 in. by 12 in.), carefully 
lifting up the skin, fat and an underlying muscle, without sev- 
ering the artery that supplies the tissue. The flap is then fash- 
ioned into a new breast. A new nipple can be created later by 
twisting the tissue and tattooing on an areola. For Beebe, 
there was abdominal pain at first and cramping of the relo- 
cated muscle that continued for several weeks following her 
surgery. But she has no doubt that she made the right choice. 
“It feels natural and moves naturally,” she says. “I don’t even 
feel like I’ve lost a breast. It’s just a little different now.” . 
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Tantalizing 
Clues toa 
Lethal Legacy 


Research into the genetic 
factors is raising hopes of 
better screening and treatment 





By J. MADELEINENASH CHICAGO 
To most women, the notion of 
undergoing a mastectomy in or- 

j der to prevent breast cancer 
smacks of wild paranoia. But for 
Maria Burkhardt of Covington, La., the un- 
thinkable slowly became the inevitable. 
Twenty years ago, an aunt was stricken with 
the disease. Her mother died from it a dec- 
ade later. In 1986 Maria’s younger sister Jo 
Ann began fighting for her life. Next her old- 
er sister Rose developed an aggressive tu- 
mor. Maria consulted a doctor and was told 
she was “a ticking time bomb.” Ominously, 
her tissues were judged too dense for mam- 
mograms to scan reliably. 

So last summer, at 47, Maria decided to 
have both breasts removed. Her own 
graceful curves were replaced with silicone 
implants that harbored no trace of her 
family’s lethal legacy. A short time later, 
Maria received a report that vindicated her 
decision. A postoperative examination of 
her breast tissue had found precancerous 
lesions. “I just broke down and cried,” she 
recalls. “I'd done this knowing I might nev- 
er know if I'd made the right choice.” 

Families like Maria Burkhardt’s are rare, 
accounting for a tiny fraction of breast-can- 
cer cases. But the malevolent genes they pass 
down through the generations are beginning 
to yield important clues to all breast malig- 
nancies. “Cancer,” declares celebrated mo- 
lecular biologist James D. Watson, “is a dis- 
ease of the DNA,” the master molecule that 
encodes the genetic blueprint for every living 
cell. Tumors develop as the result of re- 
arrangements in DNA, specifically in the 
genes that govern cell growth. 

In most cases, the changes that lead to 
breast cancer begin accumulating after birth, 
perhaps triggered by some set of environ- 
mental stresses, whether random cosmic 
rays or a dietary factor. Some women, how- 
ever, start out with the genetic deck stacked 
against them. Like Burkhardt and her sisters, 
they stand a greater risk of developing breast 
cancer, in both breasts and at an earlier age, 
than other women. 







Recent months have brought a series of 


discoveries about the genetic mutations in- 
volved in breast cancer. “Information is ac- 
cumulating at an astounding rate,” says Uni- 
versity of Utah geneticist Mark Skolnick. 
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aggressive breast tumors, Maria Burkhardt opted for preventive mastectomies. “Half the 
people | talked to said I'd be crazy, but it's not worth waiting for cancer.” 


Changes in at least two types of genes play a 
role: those that direct cells to grow and di- 
vide; and those that issue commands to halt 
growth. Much of the research has focused on 
a growth-enhancing gene on chromosome 
17, often referred to as the HER-2/neu onco- 
gene. Anestimated 30% of breast-cancer pa- 
tients have somehow acquired abnormal 
quantities of this gene—as many as 50, as op- 
posed to the normal two. 


he extra copies are a bad omen. Pa- 

tients that have them suffer three times 
the rate of cancer recurrence of other pa- 
tients, says UCLA oncologist Dr. Dennis Sla- 
mon. Such patients, he says, should “‘abso- 
lutely” get further treatment. But one 
genetic abnormality is not enough to trans- 
form healthy, law-abiding breast cells into 
anarchic tumors. “The genes responsible 
for this disease are like pieces of a patch- 
work quilt,” says geneticist Mary-Claire 
King of the University of California, Berke- 
ley. The patchwork pattern may vary from 
one woman to the next, but each case prob- 
ably involves five or six separate mutations 
occurring over a period of years. 

Researchers at the Cancer Institute in 
Tokyo have implicated five genes on four 
different chromosomes. Dr. Yusuke Naka- 
mura speculates that the loss of a growth- 
suppressing gene on chromosome 17 may 
be one of the earliest changes on the road 
to malignancy. Other groups have also 
pointed to sites on chromosome 17. Last 
November a team led by scientists at Mas- 


sachusetts General Hospital Cancer Cen- 

| ter identified one such gene as the likely 
cause of Li-Fraumeni syndrome, a rare 
genetic disorder that increases susceptibil- 
ity to breast cancer and other malignan- 
cies. Since then, King and her colleagues 
at Berkeley have identified another seg- 
ment of chromosome 17 that is associated 
with familial breast cancer. Other re- 
searchers, including a group in Strasbourg, 
France, are unraveling the genetics behind 
the deadly process of metastasis. 

The flood of insights into the genetics of 
breast cancer will ultimately provide physi- 
cians with more effective weapons. This 
year Dr. Slamon and his colleagues hope to 
begin clinical trials of a genetically engi- 
neered antibody that locks onto the protein 
made by the HER-2/neu oncogene, interfer- 
ing with its function. This antibody has al- 
ready been shown to inhibit tumor growth 
in mice. 

Researchers like Berkeley’s King dream 
of diagnostic tools powerful enough to 
identify abnormal genes in breast cells long 
before they become fully cancerous. Such 
tools could begin to lift the burden of uncer- 
tainty from women who, like Maria Burk- 
hardt, come from cancer-prone families and 
wonder if they carry the dreaded trait. Some- 
day, if King has her way, tests for breast- 
cancer genes could become as commonplace 
as Pap smears. And then, she says optimisti- 
cally, “no one need die of breast cancer 
anymore.” —With reporting by 

| James Willwerth/ Los Angeles 
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When the Doctor Gets Infected 





Medical workers who harbor the AIDS virus may face new rules 





By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


any patients are eyeing 
their doctors and dentists 
with growing suspicion these days. 
The anxiety stems from reports of 
medical professionals’ dying of 
AIDs and, most alarmingly, of a 
woman who claims to have been 
infected with the virus by her den- 
tist during a tooth extraction. 
Amid the swelling concern and 
hyped press, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control is considering a con- 
troversial shift in policy that for 
the first time would recommend 
restrictions on health-care work- 
ers infected with the AIDs virus. 
No one knows how many med- 
ical professionals harbor the 
blood-borne pathogen. But of the 
153,000 reported cases of a1ps, 
about 4% have involved health- 
care workers, including 1,199 
nurses, 679 physicians and 156 
dentists and hygienists, Current 
cbc guidelines suggest that in- 
fected workers consult with peers 
about what duties to perform and 
that clinics and hospitals decide 
on a case-by-case basis what re- 
Strictions to impose in accordance 





Suited up for surgery in space-age protective gear 





with their state’s rules and poli- 
cies. Generally, HIV-infected staff 
members are allowed to practice freely as 
long as they follow standard infection-con- 
trol techniques. 

The revised guidelines under consider- 
ation are primarily aimed at the doctors, 
dentists, nurses and technicians who per- 
form invasive procedures that require put- 
ting a hand holding a sharp instrument in- 
side the body, a definition covering most 
surgical and dental activities. These opera- 
tions carry the greatest risk of exposure to 
contaminated blood, The proposals call for 
such workers to be tested for Hiv infection 
and, if they prove positive, to refrain from 
performing invasive procedures unless 
they have the informed consent of the pa- 
tient or are faced with an emergency. The 
new policy would be voluntary, but medical 
institutions, already skittish about poten- 
tial lawsuits, could be expected to pressure 
their staffs to submit to testing and dismiss 
those who turn up positive. 

The possibility of widespread HIV test- 
ing, bruited about for months, has stirred 
fierce opposition. The American Public 
Health Association, civil liberties groups 
and unions representing medical workers 
contend that a policy change at this time is 





Improving equipment makes more sense than testing. 


misguided and scientifically unjustified. 
“The cpc is not focusing on public 
health,” declares Ruth Finkelstein of the 
Alps Action Council, a watchdog group. 
“It is focusing on public relations. The is- 
sue is being framed as one in which doctors 
are being irresponsible. The fact is that the 
public health risk from infected medical 
professionals is infinitesimal.” 

Several studies have tracked the pa- 
tients of arps-infected doctors and den- 
tists, but to date there has not been a single 
confirmed case of the virus’ being trans- 
mitted from a health-care worker to a pa- 
tient. The Florida incident involving Kim- 
berly Bergalis, 22, who allegedly acquired 
the virus from her dentist, is still open to 
question. Federal investigators have not 
determined how she was exposed to the 
dentist’s blood. Even if the Bergalis case is 
an instance of doctor-to-patient transmis- 
sion, the risk is minute when compared 
with other medical dangers. Says Dr. Julie 
Gerberding, director of HIv prevention at 
San Francisco General Hospital: “The 
chance of a patient’s dying from HIv infec- 
tion from the care providers is many times 
less than the risk from hospital staph infec- 








| wear protective space-suit-like outfits. Cost: 


tion, anesthetic complications or treat- 
ment by an inexperienced surgeon.” 

In fact, there is a much greater chance 
of a medical worker's being infected by a 
patient than the reverse. So far, 40 such 
cases have been documented. 
Doctors and nurses routinely suf- 
fer needle sticks and scalpel nicks 
that expose them to patients’ 
blood. If the new guidelines force 
health professionals to be tested 
for Arps infection, it would seem 
only fair to test patients as well, a 
move that has been rejected by 
the general medical community as 
too intrusive and costly. 

Firing infected doctors and 
nurses would destroy their repu- 
tations and livelihoods, even 
though they pose little risk to 
their patients. Such actions could 
thus provoke legal challenges. 
State laws and the Americans 
with Disabilities Act passed by 
Congress last year protect work- 
ers from discrimination based on 
handicaps that are not a signifi- 
cant threat to others. 

Patient care would suffer too 
if infected workers are driven 
from practice. And what is a hos- 
pital to do every time an uninfect- 
ed nurse or doctor suffers a scal- 
pel cut? It can take six months or 
more for the Alps virus to show | 
up in tests. “Do they sit out those 
months?” asks Mark Barnes, poli- 
cy director of the Arps Institute, a 
branch of New York State’s de- 
partment of health. “In large ur- 
ban settings you could have half the surgi- 
cal staff waiting it out.” 

Critics argue that the best way to protect 
patients and medical workers is to improve 
infection-control techniques and equip- 
ment, something that is needed to guard 
against not only Arps but also other poten- 
tially deadly blood-borne illnesses like hepa- 
titis B. Basic precautionary measures call for 
workers exposed to contaminated blood to 
wear gowns, masks and latex gloves and to 
discard used syringes in special containers. 
Medical personnel would like to see contin- 
ued development of needles that automati- 
cally sheathe themselves once they are with- 
drawn from the skin and flexible scalpels that 
minimize the chance of accidental cuts. 
Some operating-room teams have begun to 
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$575 each. 
The goal of a revised cpc policy is | 
commendable enough: to rebuild the trust 
necessary between doctors and patients. | 
But the agency may be in danger of over- 
reacting. Pandering to fears rather than 
presenting facts is no way to cure public 
hysteria. —With reporting by Lee Griggs/ 
San Francisco and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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SELF-PORTRAIT, circa 1623 


Meteor 
That Didn’t 
Burn Out 


The precocious Van Dyck 
chased the Tudor stiffness 
out of English painting 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


ing Charles I of England had sever- 

al court painters, not all equally 

lucky. Anthony van Dyck was the 
luckiest of all. But how could one envy, say, 
Richard Gibson? He was not only a minia- 
turist but a dwarf who at a court banquet 
had to skip from a pie and walk the length 
of the table bearing portraits of the King 
and Queen he had copied after Van Dyck 
on playing cards. It cannot have been fun 
to be this small, if distinct, talent, awaiting 
his cue in a dark pastry coffin. But to be 
Van Dyck himself? A different matter, 

A child prodigy at 14, a full profession- 
al by his early 20s and dead at 42, Van Dyck 
had one of those careers that is conven- 
tionally dubbed meteoric—except that it 
did not burn out. His name has lasted three 
centuries. Which is not to say that he has 
altogether received his due. In a curious 
way, Van Dyck remains a somewhat under- 
rated artist, as anyone might if he had to be 
constantly compared with Rubens, 
master, and Titian, his even greater model. 
Especially, he is not well known to the 
American public, though some of his finest 
paintings are in America, owing to the 
vogue for his portraits among the robber 
barons of the early 20th century. Those 


his 








RINALDO AND ARMIDA, 1629 


who saw “Van Dyck in England,” orga- 
nized by Oliver Millar for the National 
Portrait Gallery in London eight years ago, 
are not likely to forget the impact of its 
high-strung, cool virtuosity. But the show 
did not travel to the U.S., and so the Van 
Dyck exhibition now at the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, curated with 
such care and scholarly zest by three art 
historians—Susan J. Barnes, Julius S. Held 
and Arthur K. Wheelock Jr.—offers many 
people their first proper look at this artist. 


an Dyck covered a lot of territory in 

his short life. He was Rubens’ most 

gifted assistant in Antwerp, and his 
carly ability to reproduce the style of his 
idol has led to prolonged squabbles over 
the attribution of some of his early paint- 
ings. What they leave no doubt of is Van 
Dyck’s precocity, the speed with which he 
metabolized the lessons of his master. In 
1620, when he was only 21, he was hired by 
King James I as a court painter in London 
A year later he was in Genoa, painting its 
nobles and dignitaries, making study trips 
to Rome, Florence and Palermo. By 1627 
he was back in Antwerp, and by 1632 the 
new English monarch, Charles I, had 
brought him back to London, knighted him 
and made him “principalle Paynter in ordi- 
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nary to their Majesties.” For his last 10 
years he moved between London, Antwerp 
and Paris, accumulating honors, commis- 
sions and fame. All in all, he was as genu- 
incly international a painter as Rubens had 
been, though he did not fly at quite the 
same diplomatic height. 

In Washington one gets a full sense of 
his range, which was very large, from for- 
mal to intimate portraiture, from state 
commemoration to religious allegory. His 
big religious paintings, mostly for Flemish 
churches, are bravura performances, but 
none of them have the trumpeting convic- 
tion or the sheer inventiveness of Ru- 
bens’. His best paintings were his portraits 
and his secular allegories, like Rinaldo and 

irmida, 1629, done under the spell of Ti- 
tian. Taken from Tasso’s epic poem Jeru- 
salem Delivered, a great favorite at 
Charles’ court, it illustrates the moment 
when the sorceress Armida falls in love 
with the wandering Christian knight Ri- 
naldo on glimpsing his sleeping face. The 
sensuous color, the glow of flesh and even 
the eycline of the scene—shot, as it were, 
from slightly below—recall the Titians 
and Veroneses that Van Dyck had avidly 
studied in Venice seven years before; the 
flutter of Armida’s red cloak, a discreet 
image of erotic turmoil, recalls the love 








‘ AREFINED, 
AIRY STYLE 


sus 


» Van Dyck wasa 

, painter’s painter, in 

$ love with the stuff 

* of the world—from 
the sensuous glow 
of his allegories to 
the interplay 
between private 
character and 
public mask in his 
sensitive portraits. 
Overall, he 
cultivated a grace 
analogous to the 
manners and poise 
of the true 
gentleman. 


HENRY PERCY, 9TH EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND, /633 


god’s cloak in Titian’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

Van Dyck was truly a painter’s paint- 
er. There is nothing intimidating about his 
work, as there often is about Rubens’. He 
loved private character and painted the 
interplay between that character and the 
public mask with a sensitivity that few art- 
have rivaled Sometimes he 
would seem to have done this by guess- 
work. His 1633 portrait of Henry Percy, 
“the Wizard Earl” who spent 16 years of 
his life immured in the Tower of London 
for his supposed complicity in the Gun- 
powder Plot, is an icon of saturnine intel- 


ists since. 


lect, from the same introspective domain 
as Robert Burton's The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, But Van Dyck probably never met 
Percy, who died in 1632; he was working 
from a younger portrait by someone else. 
Van Dyck loved the stuff of the 
world—the shimmer and exact texture of 
fabrics (he was, after all, the son of a silk 
merchant in Antwerp), the brightness of 
flesh or the passing melancholy that set- 
tles on a face, the layering of vapor and 
light in the sky, the sheen of armor. In this 
sense of lavishness he was, of course, very 
much Titian’s heir, and it is wonderful to 
see how much pictorial interest he could 
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discover in inert substances—particularly 
the brocades and velvets worn by his sit- 
ters—in the course of translating them 
into patches and trails of pigment on can- 
vas. He endowed the gold damascened 
parade armor of Emmanuel Philiberto of 
Savoy with a density of inspection that 
makes you feel you could lift it off the can- 
vas if the prince were not wearing it. 


he mark of Van Dyck’s style is its ex- 

traordinary refinement, a delicacy 

that runs counter to what English 
17th century taste had come to expect from 
Holland: “robustious boistrous druncken 
headed imaginary Gods,” as Charles I’s 
agent in Brussels remarked when trying to 
decide on an artist from whom to commis- 
sion a story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Van Dyck was not given to theorizing, 
but an intriguing phrase crops up in his scat- 
tered writings: he wanted to achieve, he 
said, een loechte maniere, “an airy style.” In 
the process, writes Jeffrey M. Muller in the 
catalog, he “intentionally formed a style 
representative of grace.” Grace meant facil 
ity, apparent ease, but in no superficial way: 
a style analogous to the poise and manners 
of the true gentleman, a conception of hu- 
man character that was forming at the Stu 
art court even as he worked there and was 
thought to radiate from the person of the 
King. Let the French have their Roi Soleil, a 
periwigged divinity; Van Dyck would give 
the court an iconography of kingship that 
was, if not exactly informal, at least more 
humanly accessible. 

When Bernini was to do a sculpture of 
Charles and would not come to England, it 
was Van Dyck who supplied the “natural” 
image of the King—three faces, looking 
left, right and straight ahead—from which 
the Roman artist was to work. Van Dyck’s 
portraits of Charles and Queen Henrietta 
Maria fixed them for posterity with a com- 
pletion that few later artists could rival. 
They have the subtlest quality of propagan- 
da: they make you forget that they are pro | 
paganda. If we think of Charles as the culti- | 
vated king par excellence, it is largely thanks 
to Van Dyck. There cannot be a more 
tender and intimate royal portrait than his 
effigy of the couple in conversation in a 
rocky landscape, their bonding signified by, 
among other things, their dress—he in pink 
slashed silk with pale gray showing beneath, 
she in the same gray with pink ribbons and 
laces; he giving her an olive twig, she giving 
him a laurel wreath, 

Here and elsewhere in this excellent 
show, one sees Van Dyke chasing the Tu- 
dor stiffness out of painting, inventing the 
conventions of future English portraiture, 
the tropes on which Gainsborough, Reyn- 
olds and even Sargent would continually 
draw. The court he served was the most so- 
phisticated one England would ever have. 
He did not outlive it; it was collapsing as he | 
lay dying at the end of 1641, But Van Dyck 
had already changed English art decisively, 
and much for the better. “ 
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The networks learn from their mistakes, and learn, and learn. . . 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





t was a disappointing fall for the Big 

Three networks, but they learned some 
valuable lessons. For example: while most 
viewers like cop shows and enjoy a good 
song, they definitely have no patience for 
singing cops. Also: even well-done family 
| sitcoms, like NBc’s Parenthood, are apt to 
get lost in the current oversupply of cute 
TV clans. And pouring big money into 
shows to compete with CBs’s Sunday-night 
powerhouse 60 Minutes is a fruitless exer- 
cise, NBC, at least, seems to have learned 
that lesson: in February it will introduce 
Sunday Best, a shamelessly cost-efficient 
variety show that will feature highlights 
from the previous week’s NBC shows. 

But the nice thing about network pro- 
gramming is that you never stop learning. 
This month brings the first big wave of 
midseason replacement shows, and a 
whole new series of lessons can be gleaned 
from the January crop: 





| The cold war is over; spies should go 

home. Dylan Del’Amico, the protagonist 
| of aBc’s new scries Under Cover, seemed 
to have grasped this when he left his field 
assignment for a CIA-type intelligence 
agency (known here as The Company) and 
moved to a desk job in Washington, But 
those overseas assignments just keep on 
coming—both for Dylan and for his wife, 
another ex-agent having a hard time retir- 
ing. First, Dylan must thwart a former KGB 
chief who is plotting to assassinate a popu- 
lar Soviet reformer. Then, in a hot-off-the- 
presses story line, he and his colleagues 
race to stop a renegade Iraqi colonel from 
launching a biological weapon against Isra- 
el. There are folks back at the agency to 
contend with as well: a new generation of 
computer jocks who disdain the old-timers, 
and a slimy acting director who longs for a 
new Stalin in the Soviet Union to “give us 
our enemy back.” 

Well, it might at least give us our spy 
entertainments back. Un- 
der Cover, the latest effort 
from China Beach creators 
William Broyles Jr. and 
John Sacret Young, up- 
dates the cold-war thriller 
by turning it into a sort of 
| globe-trotting thirtysome- 

thing. When these sensitive 
| agents aren’t having moral- 
istic arguments over who 
should or shouldn’t be sent 





ona dangerous assignment, § ~ 
Out of focus: O’Neal and Fawcett as bickering c 


they are worrying about 


Cross bares his fangs in Dark Shadows 


Bloodless plotting, funereal pace. 








who’s minding the kids. Anthony Denison 
(Crime Story) and Linda Purl are agreeable 
enough as the spy couple, but the romance 
founders on dialogue like “You know, I 
didn’t realize you were a blonde until two 
weeks into our first mission together.” 
Their new mission will be a tough one. 


Big stars cannot redeem bad sitcoms. 
This season has already brought us Burt 
Reynolds sleepwalking through the over- 
| rated cBs comedy Evening Shade. Now 
Farrah Fawcett and Ryan O'Neal have set 


= 
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o-anchors in Good Sports 





back their careers about 10 years (three for 
her; seven for him) by fronting another 
grueling CBs entry, Good Sports. Fawcett 
plays Gayle Roberts, a veteran anchor for 
an all-sports network run by a Ted Turner— 
like mogul. O'Neal is “Downtown” Bobby 
Tannen, an ex-football star fallen on hard 
times, who is brought in to be her on-air 
partner. Their bickering, Moonlighting- 
style relationship is signaled none too sub- 
tly in the opening cast credits: “Farrah 
Fawcett vs. Ryan O'Neal.” 

TV shows set in TV newsrooms repre- 
sent a low ebb of creative imagination, but 
Good Sports may set a record for inepti- 
tude. Creator Alan Zweibel (/t’s Garry 
Shandling’s Show) flicks in a few satirical 
jabs at TV, but mostly he seems tuned to 
another channel. The characters are so 
woozily out of focus that after two episodes 
one still can’t tell whether Bobby is sup- 
posed to be simply naive or mentally re- 
tarded. Or why Gayle, the TV pro, keeps 
having spats with him in front of a nation- 
wide audience. Or why, when he rents an 
apartment directly opposite hers, she 
doesn’t at least draw the shades. Or why... 
awww, never mind. 


Vampires, for all the mayhem they cause, 
are pretty boring people. It probably 
sounded like a good idea on paper: Dark 
Shadows, a daytime hit on ABC in the late 
1960s, resurrects itself as an NBC prime- 
time series. Ben Cross (Chariots of Fire) 
plays Barnabas Collins, the mysterious 
“cousin from England” who shows up at 
the Collinwood estate and sets about re- 
lieving various relatives and townspeople 
of their red cells. Producer/director Dan 
Curtis (who did the original show) has giv- 
en the series a dark, somber look and a 
high-toned cast that includes Jean Sim- 
mons as the Collins family matriarch. 

But the new Dark Shadows is drained of 
blood well before Barnabas bares his fangs. 
The pace is funereal; the plot twists, pure 
gothic boiler plate. There’s the fresh-faced 
governess who arrives at the mansion to tu- 
tor an eerily disturbed child; the slow-wit- 
ted groundskeeper who is enslaved by the 
vampire (paging Dwight Frye); the 200- 
year-old paintings that—gasp/—bear a 
striking resemblance to present-day folk; 
the baffled reaction of doc- 
tors and police to mysteri- 
ous deaths in the town 
(“Looks like some kind of 
wild animal tried to tear her 
throat out”). Cross has a 
suave-but-menacing man- 
ner so transparent that it 
wouldn't fool the family 
cat, and his tortured pleas 
for sympathy are uncon- 
vincing. “I cannot help my- 
self!” he cries at one point. 
Excuses, excuses. a 
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Ice Cubes 


THE SECRET PILGRIM 
by John le Carré 
Knopf; 335 pages; $21.95 








By PAUL GRAY 


ttentive John le Carré fans may recog- 

nize the narrator of the author's 13th 
novel. He is Ned (no last name given), the 
British intelligence official who ran the op- 
eration so vividly bungled in the best-sell- 
ing The Russia House (1989). That fiasco 
was not Ned’s fault, to be sure, but he has 
been punished by his Service superiors 








Lo 
LoGarré theme hBitein 
Outtakes from a story already told. 





anyhow, unplugged from the power loop 
and farmed out to teach spycraft to young 
recruits. On an inspired whim, Ned man- 
ages to lure his old mentor, George Smiley, 
out of retirement to spend an evening talk- 
ing with these students. As the legendary 
Smiley reminisces aloud about the past his- 
tory of the Service, Ned finds himself pri- 
vately doing the same. 

And that are of Ned’s memory is essen- 
tially the plot of The Secret Pilgrim. The nov- 
el has no grand, tantalizing design; the indi- 
vidual adventures that Ned remembers are 
chiefly connected by the fact that he took 
some part in them. Readers familiar with Le 
Carré’s multi-volume fictional saga of post- 
war British intelligence will see in Ned’s rec- 
ollections a series of outtakes from a story 
that has already been told. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with 
that, provided the new material is interest- 


ing. Most of Ned’s additions are. Several are 
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funny, including Ned’s attempts as a Service 
neophyte to tail and protect an oil-rich sheik 
and his shoplifting wife on spending binges 
across London’s West End. There are tales 
of betrayal, accidental and cold-blooded. 
And there is some rough stuff. Ned remem- 
bers a beating he had suffered at the hands 
of a Polish military officer who then, rolling 
down his sleeves, offered his services as a 
double agent for the British. Another epi- 
sode seems a conscious reprise of Heart of 
Darkness. Ned is sent east to find out what 
happened to an agent who disappeared; he 
turns up an account of appalling brutality at 
the hands of the Khmer Rouge, and unbe- 
lievable paternal devotion from a father to 
his half-Cambodian daughter. 

Another of the book’s blessings is the 
reappearance of George Smiley, who has 
not been seen in Le Carré’s fiction since 
Smiley’s People (1980). In what is basically 
a walk-on or, in this case, a sit-down role, 
Smiley retains his enigmatic, nondescript 
power. At the after-dinner session, intro- 
duced by Ned as a “legend of the Service,” 
Smiley tells the expectant students, “Oh, I 
don’t think I’m a legend at all. I think I’m 
just a rather fat old man wedged between 
the pudding and the port.” Not true. Ned 
paraphrases the remarks of an extremely 
clever and thoughtful man: “He scoffed at 
the idea that spying was a dying profession 
now that the cold war had ended: with each 
new nation that came out of the ice, he 
said, with each new alignment, each redis- 
covery of old identities and passions, with 
each erosion of the old status quo, the spies 
would be working round the clock.” 

Good reasons exist for hoping that Smi- 
ley is wrong, although writers and readers 


| of espionage thrillers may confess to mixed 





emotions on the matter. In the meantime, 
The Secret Pilgrim bridges a gap between 
the recent past and the unforeseeable fu- 
ture. No longer able, because of the innate 
honesty that has characterized his storytell- 
ing career, to offer a full-blown cold war 
drama, Le Carré pops out some discrete 
and satisfactorily chilling ice cubes. s 


Burning Bright 


by V.S. Naipaul 
Viking; 521 pages; $24.95 





t the end of his last book on India, V.S. 

Naipaul wrote that the country’s sur- 
vival depended on seeing the past as dead 
“or the past will kill.” In that volume, /n- 
dia: A Wounded Civilization, as well as in 
his earlier work on the subcontinent, An 
Area of Darkness, the Trinidad-born writer 
of Indian descent scorched the landscape 
of subcontinent society, indicting the rigid- 
ities of a country that preserved the evils of 

















the Hindu caste system and endured a suf- 
focating bureaucracy. Now Naipaul has re- 
turned to India more than 10 years later to 
discover that the past is being left behind, 
and far more quickly than he imagined it 
would be. ; 

India: A Million Mutinies Now is Nai- 
paul’s appreciation of how real, individual 
freedom, first sighted in the distance with 
India’s independence in 1947, has begun to 
take hold in daily life, to break down the 
“layer upon layer of distress and cruelty.” 
The result is messy, since those liberties 
give rise to a “million little mutinies,” the 
colliding trajectories of countrymen shak- 
ing off the old mind-sets of caste and class. 
To Naipaul’s solidly liberal sensibilities, 
that turmoil is what marks the road to 
progress, 

He sees the 
“many revolutions 
within that revolu- 
tion’ everywhere. 
Mr. Ghate, a rough- 
edged slum dweller 
and organizer for 
Shiv Sena, a violent 
Hindu chauvinist 
group, displays an in- 
spired streak of so- 
cial activism and 
complains in earnest, 
and in English, about 
the “absence of civic 
sense” in his neigh- 
borhood. Subramaniam is a Brahman and 
scientist whose grandfather was a Hindu 
priest, once the flamekeepers of reaction- 
ary Hindu society. But the next generation 
of Brahmans, like Subramaniam’s father, 
led India’s political-reform movements, 
and now Subramaniam’s own generation, 
the most accomplished and Westernized 
to date, is the ironic, not entirely unhappy 
victim of those reforms. Brahmans are 
losing out in India’s equivalent of affirma- 
tive action, while other castes, including 
the lowest of the low, are at least partial 
winners. As testament to that transforma- 
tion, Namdeo Dhasal, 
(untouchable) leader and poet, tells Nai- 
paul, “There was a time when we were 
treated like animals. Now we live like hu- 
man beings.” 

Naipaul has retired the familiar, infuri- 
ating, immobile face of India and painted a 
fresh one of human spirit and dramatic 
change that should become the new start- 
ing point for thinking about the country. 
What Naipaul does not grapple with is the 
question of whether India can survive 
burning so hotly. Hindu-Muslim conflicts 
are on the rise; violent secessionist move- 
ments have paralyzed three states; caste 
warfare threatens to erupt around the 
country. Naipaul barely touches on that 
drift to anarchy, but he helps us under- 
stand it. —By Edward W. Desmond/New Dethi 
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“Colleges and universities are the 
repository for huge volumes of knowl- 
edge and information. Thats why 

so many schools rely on Southern 
Bell. We are the single source for com- 
plete telecommunications networks, 
equipment and cabling that help 
schools maintain, organize and share 
that information. 

“From organizing and storing 
knowledge...to processing documents, 
payroll and student records...to linking 
campus-wide telephone networks...we 
help schools tie it all together. 

“If we can handle the volumes of 
information a university generates, 
imagine what we can do for your com- 
pany. Give usa call. We'll show you why 
Southern Bell’ the one to turn to?” 
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The Govfather 


THE FOURTH K 
by Mario Puzo 
Random House; 479 pages; $22 


M ario Puzo’s classic Godfather recipe 
combined zesty ethnic ingredients 
with basic American free enterprise. Good 
and evil were all in the family. Social values 
were relative, if not hypocritical. Puzo is 
not your average moralist. He does not 
pontificate from the high ground. His view 
of human nature is subterranean, not to 
say labyrinthine. The twists and turns in his 
new novel might have easily confused the 
Minotaur. 

But not the modern reader, who will 
probably be more attentive to Puzo’s vivid 
cynicism and gallows humor than to his 
gridlock plot. When two nutty M.LT. stu- 


| dents blow up Manhattan’s sleazy Times 
| Square area with a miniature A- bomb, it 


seems as if the author has urban renewal, 
not tragedy, on his mind. 

Elsewhere Puzo is dead serious about 
the tendency of money and power to cor- 
rupt. The Fourth K of the title is President 
of the U.S. Francis Xavier Kennedy, a fic- 
tive cousin of John and Robert's. F.X.K. is 
a clever invention, but he also shares char- 
acteristics with The Godfather’s Michael 
Corleone. Both are intelligent young men 
whose high ideals are tarnished by a brutal 
world. In fact, it is idealists who cause most 
of the trouble. When a group of Arab ter- 
rorists known as the One Hundred kill the 
Pope, hijack a jet carrying the U.S. Presi- 
dent’s daughter and then murder her 
to demonstrate that they mean business, 
F.X.K. responds with force. He destroys a 
gleaming new city in the Middle Eastern 
country that harbored the hijackers. 

The problem is that the city was built 
with $50 billion put up by a now upset U.S. 
businessman. He also belongs to the Socra- 
tes Club, whose membership represents 
the nation’s richest and most powerful pri- 
vate citizens. They, too, see F.X.K.’s readi- 
ness to sacrifice overseas investments as an 
expensive precedent. 

The aggressive ways in which F.X.K. 
handles foreign and domestic threats to his 
presidency and his life allow Puzo to pull 
out all the stops. Philosophical dialogues 
about the nature of power, byzantine 
schemes and even elements of science fic- 
tion find their way into the mix. Amazingly, 
it works. Puzo’s inventions may read like a 
parody of a best-selling thriller, but his char- 
acters give off sparks of intelligence and 
complexity. If some of the principals seem 
to belong to the Hollywood power structure 
rather than to the Washington élite, it is 
undoubtedly because the author knows the 
entertainment mob far better than the god- 
fathers of government. —ByR.Z. Sheppard 
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Bang! A Big Theory May Be Shot 



































A stronomers trying to 
piece together the 
universe’s past have two 
major pieces of evidence 
with which to work. The 
first is that the whole thing 
began with a Big Bang, an 
explosion of unimaginable 
heat and power, between 
10 billion and 20 billion 
years ago. The second is 
that the modern-day cos- 
mos is made up of galaxies. 
Gravity presumably played 
a role in the process, but 
the details are unknown. 
For the past decade or 
so, the best scientific guess 


been the cold-dark-matter (CDM) theory, 
which holds that an exotic, unseen form of 
matter helped create the galaxies. But a 
new study of the universe’s structure, re- 
ported in last weck’s issue of Nature, puts 
that hypothesis in deep trouble. 

Scientists have long known that some 
kind of dark matter exists. One clue is that 
many galaxies spin so fast that they should 
fly apart; the gravity from some unseen ex- 
tra matter must be holding them together. 
Studies indicate this material surrounds 
the Milky Way galaxy in a roughly spheri- 


about the evolution of the universe has | 





A new study of the stars could rewrite the history of the universe 


cal halo, In regions of the universe where 
galaxies are clustered, dark matter seems 
to pervade the space within the clusters. 
Calculations suggest there is about 10 
times as much dark as visible matter. That 
means that the gravitational pull of dark 
matter is 10 times as strong. Thus, it must 
have played an important role in the for- 
mation of the universe. 

In recent years scientists decided that 
dark matter is probably made of “cold” (in 
astronomical jargon, that means slow- 
moving) subatomic particles. According to 
theorists, dark matter would have formed 











Each circle is a supercluster of galaxies in this satellite-generated 
map of the cosmos. Black areas were not included in the survey. 





sooner after the Big Bang than ordinary 
matter did. The dark matter would have 
created pockets of high density whose 
gravity would then have pulled in the later- 
forming ordinary matter. These pockets 
would eventually grow into 
galaxies, and many of the 
galaxies would drift together 
into clusters—just the state 
of the universe today. 

But the Nature report 
may have delivered a fatal 
blow to the theory. British 
and Canadian astrophysi- 
cists, reanalyzing data taken 
in 1983 by the Infrared As- 
tronomical Satellite, found 
that superclusters of thou- 
sands of galaxies, interrupt- 
ed by voids some 200 million 
light-years across, are com- 
mon in the visible universe. 
Scientists do not believe the 
force of cold dark matter 
alone could have worked fast enough to 
create structures so large. Even 20 billion 
years is not enough time for thousands of 
galaxies to have clumped together in the 
way the theory says. 

For the CDM hypothesis to survive this | 
crisis would take such complicated physics 
that the cosmos would have to operate like | 
a Rube Goldberg machine. For the most 
part, though, nature follows simple rules. 
So while cold dark matter may exist, as- 
tronomers are beginning to search else- 
where to solve the mystery of how the gal- 
axies were born. | —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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Ouster of an 
“Anti-Judaist”’ 


Scandal engulfs the chief 
Dead Sea Scrolls editor 


hould a vocal opponent of the Jewish 

religion be in charge of the most im- 
portant documents of ancient Judaism to 
be discovered in modern times? Curiously, 
not a word about that ugly issue was ut- 
tered last week, when the Israel Antiqui- 
ties Authority fired Harvard Divinity 
School professor John Strugnell as chief 
editor of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Ostensibly, 
the Roman Catholic layman was removed 
for “health reasons.” Nonetheless, Strug- 





ing of them—was a major reason behind 
his sudden departure. 

Strugnell’s tenure was jeopardized by a 
November interview with the Israeli news- 


nell’s distasteful views—and his propound- | 





paper Haaretz, in which the scholar, call- 
ing himself an “anti-Judaist,” declared that 
Judaism is a “horrible” religion with “rac- 
ist” origins that in principle should not ex- 
ist at all. “The correct answer of Jews to 
Christianity is to become Christian,” said 
Strugnell, who denies he is an anti-Semite. 
Harvard Divinity School's acting dean, 
Mark Edwards, declared 
those opinions to be “per- 
sonally repugnant.” Scholars 
had gossiped about Strug- 
nell’s views long before the 
Ha‘aretz incident. As Wash- 
ington’s Biblical Archaeology 
Review released English ex- 
cerpts from the interview, 
Strugnell’s five colleagues on 
the scrolls team said they had 
already called for their boss’s 
removal, citing his health 
problems—among other 
things, he was known to be a 
heavy drinker—and unspeci- 
fied “complications.” 
Strugnell won the top edi- 





Harvard's Strugnell 


torship in 1987 owing to his long involvement 
with the scrolls. He then faced growing schol- 
arly anger because, 43 years after the first 
documents were discovered, one-fifth or 
more of the scrolls are still unpublished and 
unavailable to academe. His five colleagues 
on the scrolls team cited the delays as a rea- 
son to remove Strugnell, but other experts 
contend that he has worked 
to end the logjam. 

Despite last week’s fir- 
ing, Strugnell retains schol- 
arly rights to many impor- 
tant scrolls. The project is 
now under a three-man di- 
rectorship led by Emanuel 
Tov of Jerusalem’s Hebrew 
University, who says the new 
arrangement should “speed 
things up.” But a speedup is 
not enough for Biblical Ar- 
chaeology Review, which 
contends that only full ac- 
cess to photographs of un- 
published texts will end the 
“scandal” of neglect. it 
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Essay 


a 
Lance Morrow 


Old Paradigm, New Paradigm 


P aradigm has become a buzz word for theorists of the 
emerging world. The term, from the Greek paradeigma, 
means an example, a model, a pattern. People in business 
schools, in think tanks, in the White House, use paradigm as a 
sort of reality thresher—a way of comparing past and present, 
an implement for sorting out history at a moment of tumbling 
global change. Paradigm is a buzz word that does not sing, of 
course, but never mind. Buzz words, being often tricky, insin- 
cere or brainless, are part of the Old Paradigm anyway. 

The term paradigm, however, is useful, like a Swiss Army 
Knife. The world, with a surreal, decisive crispness, has been 
sorting itself into categories of Old Paradigm and New Para- 
digm. The 1990s have become 
a transforming boundary be- 
tween one age and another, 
between a scheme of things 
that has disintegrated and an- 
other that is taking shape. A 
millennium is coming, a cos- 
mic divide. The 20th century 
is an almost extinct volcano; 
the 21st is an embryo. 

New Paradigm-Old Para- 
digm makes a game of lists: 
what's in, what's out. More im- 
portant, it is a way of consider- 
ing what works (New Para- 
digm) and what doesn’t work 
anymore (Old Paradigm). 

The cold war was the par- 
adigm of the old world order. 
The New Paradigm is what we 
are seeking. Communism and 
socialism are Old Paradigm. 
Big ideology is dead, and 
global environmentalism will 
come more and more alive. 
“In effect,” says Lester R. 
Brown, president of World- 
watch Institute, “the battle to 
save the planct will replace 
the battle over ideology as the 
organizing theme of the new 
world order. The goal of the 
cold war was to get others to 
change their values and be- 
havior. Winning the battle to 
save the planet depends on changing our own values and 
behavior.” 

Ted Kennedy and Strom Thurmond, let us say, are Old 
Paradigm, being yin and yang of old wars (New Deal liberal- 
ism vs. Dixiecrat conservatism) that seem somewhat beside 
the point now, American government is not dead, but it can- 
not proceed as before, on the old model. The long crisis of the 
Democratic Party has been its struggle to emerge from its 
once powerful and successful old paradigm and find a new 
one. 

Other Old Paradigms: Fidel Castro, apartheid, the Ameri- 
can Century, cigarette smoking, labor unions and strikes, alco- 
hol, cBs News, charisma, knowledge (as opposed to informa- 
tion), blood-feud revenge, corporate loyalty and paternalism, 





Northern Ireland, Mario Cuomo (the politician as a Frank 
Capra movie) and letter writing. 

New Paradigm: Vaclav Havel, Cable News Network, infor- 
mation, fax machines, computers, Sam Nunn, the new Germa- 
ny, pluralism, democracy, F.W. de Klerk, unsentimental ruth- 
lessness, William Safire, the Pacific Rim. 

Old Paradigm is not necessarily bad. New Paradigm is not 
necessarily good. 

Old Paradigm and New Paradigm are often blended. 
Ham-handed, mired stupidity, sheer dumbness, are Old Para- 
digm. Stupidity is New Paradigm as well, but in a different 
style (shallow, amoral, empty, ignorant of the past). Televi- 
sion, the medium of the New 
Paradigm, has a devastating 
addiction to the mediocre that 
it now and then overcomes. 
The New Paradigm in haste 
and distraction sometimes 
goes for the simple-minded. 
Entertainment and news me- 
dia, for example, find them- 
selves “dumbing down” their 
content on the strange as- 
sumption that their audience, 
or reality itself, has grown stu- 
pider. It is not true, but the 
idea is pernicious and self-ful- 
filling: the stupider the pub- 
lic’s sources of information, 
the stupider the public must 
eventually become. 

In George Bush’s mind, 
Old Paradigm and New Para- 
digm circle each other warily, 
like father and son fighting it 
out in a sort of Oedipal strug- 
gle. Bush is often New Para- 
digm in international affairs 
and Old Paradigm on freight- 
ed moral issues like abortion 
and patriotism, which send 
him scurrying back toward pa- 
triarchal absolutes, 

Mikhail Gorbachev? An 
object lesson in how fragile 
new paradigms can be, how 
quickly they can be menaced 
by newer ones. Clinging to the Old Paradigm once its time is 
gone is fatal. 

Saddam Hussein and the Persian Gulf? A last spasm, per- 
haps, of the Old Paradigm—a conflict over natural resources 
in the way that so many of the wars of the O.P. were fought 
over land. In the New Paradigm, big land means less than 
microchips, which contain the new riches. The implications of 
landscape are environmental and recreational. Power has 
gone miniature—out of muscle and expanse, into mind. The 
Soviet Union has endless territory. Japan has little, Hong 
Kong virtually none. 

Yitzhak Shamir and Yasser Arafat are Old Paradigm. The 
trouble is that there is no New Paradigm for them to migrate 
to. Not yet, or maybe not ever. Most of the conflicts in the 
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world occur because the parties cannot shed themselves of the 
Old Paradigm and find the new one. It is difficult to run a 
closed universe on an open and shrinking planet. 

In America Ronald Reagan somehow made way for the 
New Paradigm by allowing the nation to feel for a time innocent 
again. All of that seems far away now. Reagan took America so 
far back into its Old Paradigm (a dream of America, a nostalgia 
for Dixon, Ill.) that it emerged refreshed, if only for a little 
while. America is Old Paradigm. But the genius of the country, 
beyond its natural wealth and its Constitution, has been its ca- 
pacity for self-transformation, for renewal, for improvisation— 
the gift of old paradigms for begetting new paradigms. 

Early in his Administration, George Bush tried to sum up 
the spirit abroad in the world as the “New Breeze.” The 
phrase evoked not history on the march but a summery mid- 
afternoon in Kennebunkport, Me. A young White House 
aide, James Pinkerton, has proposed the “New Paradigm” as 
the overarching idea, the signature, of the Bush years. We 
shall see. The President has used the phrase New Paradigm a 
few times in a glancing way, but 
the phrase may not be his style. 
Budget Director Richard Dar- 
man mocked Pinkerton’s New 
Paradigm in a speech a few 
weeks ago (“Brother, can you 
paradigm?”). 

Pinkerton, who is only 32, a 
onetime libertarian, explains 
paradigms in terms of the Ptole- 
maic and Copernican models of 
the universe. The mind, in order 
to explore and solve problems, 
must operate upon certain mod- 
els, certain sets of assumptions. 
For 13 centuries, humankind as- 
sumed, as Ptolemy taught, that 
the sun revolved around the 
earth. It was a workable para- 
digm of the universe, in its way, 
but became the Old Paradigm 
when Copernicus propounded 
the New Paradigm that the earth 
revolved around the sun. 

In Pinkerton’s universe, cen- 
tralized bureaucracy and Big 
Government are the Old Para- 
digm. The idea, of course, has been evolving since the abdica- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson and the dawning realization that the 
American government does not have endless money to spend. 
In Pinkerton’s New Paradigm, government would be subject to 
markct forces as never before and people would be empowered 
to make their own individual choices (using school vouchers, for 
example), while government would be decentralized and deci- 
sion making pushed down as close as possible to the level of the 
people affected. Programs would be judged by output rather 
than input—by results rather than appropriations. The test of 
the New Paradigm is What Works. It universalizes John Kenne- 
dy’s definition of politics as the art of the possible. 

Or is this New Paradigm, as some say, only a bright intellec- 
tual flourish meant to cover the retreat of the Federal Govern- 
ment from almost everything? “No,” says Pinkerton, “it is an in- 
tellectual construct to make things work. It is a way of thinking 
about change and making it rational. I have never said we 
should cut spending. The conventional wisdom around Wash- 
ington is that nothing works. Americans don’t believe it.” 

The New Paradigm is above all struggling toward a work- 
ing model for the information age. The great totalitarianisms 
of the 20th century (Stalin’s, Hitler's) depended upon the dic- 





tator’s power to isolate the people and control their minds by 
controlling all information. The great work of inspiring the de- 
mocracies also required heroic manipulations of image and 
information—by F.D.R., by Churchill, for example. Such 
leaders gave an eloquence and resonance to the Old Para- 
digm—a powerful accumulation of moral experience. It is 
possible to feel wistful sometimes for those profound frames 
of reference while wandering around in the New Paradigm, 
which is almost by definition callow. You must not let daylight 
in upon magic. Now that information is transnational, daylight 
pours in, Certain shadowy and thunderous effects upon which 
charisma and old leadership depended have now become im- 
possible. The New Paradigm is not haunted by the furies and 
ghosts of its parents. It looks upon the world with a disconcert- 
ing alien’s eye. It is not a sentimentalist. 

A fragment of poetry by the Greek Archilochus recorded 
these enigmatic lines: “The fox knows many things, the hedge- 
hog knows one big thing.” In a famous essay, Isaiah Berlin de- 
scribed Tolstoy as a fox who knew many things and Dos- 





toyevsky as a hedgehog who knew one big thing. The Old 
Paradigm knew one big thing (centralized government, one 
organizing ideology, one big idea). The New Paradigm is a fox 
that accommodates many things—it is decentralized, undoc- 
trinaire, pragmatic, multifaceted. 

When Theodore Roosevelt became President around the 
turn of the 20th century, he called in architect Charles McKim 
to remodel the White House. What McKim did, in effect, was 
to tear the 19th century out of the mansion, knock down the 
heavy Victorian screens and airless brocaded atmospherics, 
and let in light—a clean weightless look that at the time 
seemed stunning. History is filled with regenerations, with 
new beginnings, new models. Vatican II did such work upon 
centuries of the Roman Catholic Church, Ataturk upon the 
dying remnants of Ottoman Turkey. 

Regeneration is always cleansing and usually dangerous. 
The First Law of Wing Walking cautions, “Never Ict go of 
what you've got until you've got hold of something else.” But 
sometimes getting to the New Paradigm involves spending a 
certain amount of terrifying time in midair. And so we are pin- 
wheeling now in black space, trying to figure out whether 
apocalypse is very Old Paradigm or very New Paradigm. a 
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